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KEEP THE JOY OF PLAY IN YOUR HEART 


ITY the man out of whose heart the joy of play has gone. Pity | community in all the South without its baseball in summer and football 
more the boy or girl whose innocent games are discouraged, | and basketballin winter. The time is fast coming, too, when the whole 
frowned upon, and decried as inventions of the devil. The man | neighborhood will take a deep interest in its athletic teams, and will 
or woman whose heart isn’t gladdened by the shouts of pure joy from | turn out en masse at the field day contests that are going to prove a | 
the playground, who doesn’t see, in the friendly rivalry and human | great factor in rounding out our future community life. Isn’t it our 
contact that games afford, one of our surest and safest means of aiding | duty to encourage such wholesome things? Isn’t it our business as 
in the physical and spiritual growth of the child—such a person has | fathers and citizens to foster that which will add to the happiness and 
indeed a bad perspective from which to view and aid in the develop- | permanence of our rural life ? 
ment of those qualities of heart, head and hand out of which true citi- We believe we are still preserving our neutrality when we say that | 
zenship is built. the English, with all their faults, have a steadiness and courage that no || 

Unalterably do we believe that only out of hard labor are the best | impartial critic can fail to admire. On Saturday afternoons, from one || 
things of life to come. But we would have our boys play hard that | end of England to the other, thousands of playgrounds are dotted with || 
they may work hard; learn to laugh and sing that they may smile on | tens of thousands of players, ranging in age from seven to seventy. 
and sing on when Life’s knocks are hardest. The man with a cheery | Old and young, male and female alike meet to play and cheer on their 









































THE RURAL SOUTH NEEDS MORE SCENES LIKE THIS 





smile when things go wrong, the man with the grit to get up-and go | players. Who will say that the spirit of fairness, of sound judgment, 
again when he is downed, the man who knows that it is not winning or | of pluck that has placed the English flag in the four corners of the 
losing that matters so much as how one fights earth, has not been strengthened by the English- | 
or works or plays,—this is the man who wins DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | man’s playground associations and competitions 
the durable things in life. And the man whoas | Advantages of Spraying Tobacco . 17 | with his fellows? 
a boy has learned to play hard as well as work | Beef Production in the South—Nat- By all means teach your boy to work and to 
hard is more likely to be such a man. ural Advantages and Surmount- work hard; but, as you value his future wel- 
Somehow we cannot but believe, even in May able Obstacles . . ..... fare, teach him also to think, and think hard 
and June when farm work is most pressing, that | Garden Notes and Comments. . and straight. To do this the boy’s nose must 
the boy who follows a plow or cultivator from | Good Farming Helps to Check In- not be kept so close to the grindstone of hard 
Monday morning to Saturday noon has estab- sect Damage . ... +--+. - labor that he can never raise his head to glance 
lished a right to Saturday afternoon off. Wise How Can I Keep Eggs? .... at the vision of better things that lie beyond. 
then is the daddy who gives him this half-holi- | Run Your Farm According toa Plan Make a partner of that boy of yours; join him 


day, and wiser still the daddy who encourages | Rural Credit Systems of European 
the neighborhood ball game, instead of letting Nations Paes liek 


the boy spend the afternoon in town under Selecting a Beef Bull eee 
questionable surroundings and with questiona- Starting With Beef Cattle 


- —— The New Honey Bulletin . ~ % 
We don’t believe there ought to be a rural 





in his work and in his play. 
fa ee Go out next Saturday afternoon and help 
cheer the home team to victory; and if all the 


places on the team are not filled, lend a hand 








yourself. 
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How to Save $31.40 a Ton on Feed! | THE 


In Indiana it was found that the addition of 1 Ib. fertilizing value remains in the manure. 
cotton seed meal to a ration of corn and clover hay worth $25.86 per ton. You practically get back all you 
resulted in a saving of 1.37 lbs. of corn and 1.41 Ibs. spend in the form of fertilizer, and the feeding costs al- 


The manure is 9 8 
of clover hay. This means that if corn is worrh 70c most nothing. 
h * } > 7 = e ° . . 
per bushel and clover hay worth $15 per ton, each In experiments conducted in the bureau of animal huse 

ton of cotton seed meal fed the cattle, saved the ately. 2) as A ” ; +h } 

Reenter €55.40 worth of of feed. Witt ‘ bandry, it was found that, with this as the only concen- 

e , . ; 
jar re gig a stcnchdll pba ith cotton trated feed, gains could be made on steers very econom- 
seed meal at—say $24 a ton—this is a net saving EE 


. ically. 350 pounds of meal often producing 100 pounds 
of $31.40. of gain, 








Mabe feria: FREE 800K ON FEEDs™ 


ichest fertilizers, with a higt We have i ly i sti Qa 6 ar avi adi 
SAUGnE! Muion.  huteandootingtheechows tower net mares tekeoee HE SUCCESSFUL farmer of today is usually a reading 
About 80 to 90 your stock. This book is full of formulas that have been farmer, and this is going to be even more the rule in 

es Tcent of t! “savers t iry: 5 -Taisers, yine-| di ° ° ° 

percentofthe  money-savers to a a ~—— _ the future. More is being learned all the time about 
a agriculture and agricultural practices, and the standard of 
— farming and of farm life is constantly being raised. This 
Publicity Bureau means that the farmer of the future will have to know more 
Inter-State than the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
Cotton Seed work, and also that he will have to do better farming, if he 
0 On be would be considered a “good” farmer, than does even the 
Crushers’ Assn. “good” farmer of today. 


808 Main St., There are many ways of acquiring this necessary knowl- 
Dallas, edge. One of the best—one, in fact, indispensable, if it is to 
Texas be acquired economically—is by the reading of good books 

on agriculture. 








The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
—_ Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 

° : ; read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
Peeling Peaches : hh can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 


: PS iculture, all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
With RED DEVIL LYE Ny ? agriculture, all of which, we believe, will be found of rea 











] er i¢ 
Books Of NererenCéC aw. 

Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture—By E. V. Wil- 
cox and C, B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole field of agriculture 

| Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey—A 
° | book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
Mr. King Pharr, can- : es 


often 
ner, of Catherine, Ala., ' : 
wrote us as follows: General Acriculture 


fay 





ws 


“At your suggestion I Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
fod Red D aL f 4 den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A _ text-book 
tried Ke evi ye tor for high school and college students, but useful 
peeling peaches. It was so also to the farmer 
successful that I bought Practical Farming—By . Massey—No introduction 
° . 1 FICC RRee Uae Sie POI U eo. Vikas 0 05 68 0:855.16:9-6 30016 + OO 
six cases and am saving : Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
$25.00 to $50.00 every day HANGIE OUP BEADS COUDE so: 5<6 hes: so cieisiaic oo cesses 
—and peeling thousands Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spillman 
f bushel I feel th I —A book Southern farmers need to study 
or ushels, ec: at Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
must thank you.” developing the farm; chapters on drainage, 
roads, fences, etc 
Send for Booklet that explains 
a Larttisvay 
WM. SCHIELD MFG. CO., IOUS and ££ CruiZer$<uws 
Dept. C, ST. LOUIS, MO. First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 
A standard work by an authority 
Soils—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has 


stood the test and been brought up to date 
Soils—By S. W. Fletcher—Authoritative, readable, fine- 


ly illustrated 
Guaranteed to do more and ’ ee ee B. Voorhees—A standard work on 
I tter work with less power Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, 


popular 
than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 7 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the | i ivestock 
Appleton Silo Filler will do. By its efficiency and economy in f 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long ' Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
A a r4 . tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every Stocke- 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible ian. shania hiwe it 
basis on which to choose a silo filler. f Tyres and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb— 
3 . All leading breeds described ictured 
Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out masa Pre te c ee cantar aincukeicn 
of line. Special high-grade too) steel knives, spiraled to give clean of livestock management ‘ 
shearing cut. 10 lengths of cut, 5-16 to 22 inches. Tremendous capacity. Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One Gin candiilaie . P . 
lever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt driven blower, on Sheep Farming in America--By J. ©. Wing—The author 
4 is a good sheep-man and a good writer 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each 
Milk and Its Preducts—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
guide to the care of milk 


. f : Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox 
8 eee Smith—For reference and consultation 
.. 4 | 


FREE book on Silage. || Poultry——— 


has speed adjustable to’ minimum use of power for any Explains how siloing doubles ' The American Stendard of Perfection—Indispensable 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame, easy to handle. Sire saunnsor cupem; nesetines Racin pi ae G 

Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. full of silage an ptt ‘aoe pa | forington cc. 
Appleton Manufacturing Co., 437 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, real value. Sent free—writel 











brief, 








nasits 





AAT P..- $24 ° rn —_. j Southern Gardener’- Practical Manual—By J. S, New- 
Viore } POTIT 1im7 PWeeE Ft CLIT? | man—Strictly Southern in all respects 

A ees 4 jie sites cies 7 neces . Principles of Fruit rowing—By L. H. Bailey—One 
for farmers who can guarantee their trade an unfailing fresh, of the best ‘ks for the beginner 
cool, pure milk and cream supply even in the hottest weather The Pruning Be 
and to the farthest customer. 


| STURGES Refrigerator MILK CAN cg Elna 


heavily insulated, like a refrigerator—enables you to reach out after more 
distant and more profitable customers, because it holds its contents cool e a = 
tor hours. Eliminates icing and felt jacket. Soon pays for itself. Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M, Weed—In- 
° sects, plant diseases, weeds, 
STURGES Guaranteed-Capacity CANS A. B. C. and ~. ¥. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
~ Another great thing we have done is to install special s'zing machinery in The authority on bees 
our plant thet makes every Sturges Milk Can true to size and an accurate Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on 
pen And all 1915 Sturges Cans bear a red seal guarantee on the making the home surroundings healthy 
For information about the Sturges Refrigerator Can ask for Booklet No. 57 


For the Story of our regular line ot guaranteed capacity cans, ask for Cat- Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can produce for readers 
alogue No. 116. 


good books on many subjects entirely outside this list. We shall be glad to hear from 
STURGES & BURN MFG. CO., all who wish to buy farm books of any kind, to assist them any way we car., and sup- 
508 So. Green Street, CHICAGO, ILL. ply them with any books they need at publishers’ prices. 


Wh iting d ise "ites | iti 
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the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 
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Suggestions to Beef Cattle Raisers 


HREE essentials 
beef production: 
(1) Cheap feed. 
(2) More cheap feed. 
(3) Still more cheap feed. 
*x* * KK 


to success in 


Good breeding is important in beef 
production, just as the engine is im- 
portant in pulling a train of cars, but 
“preed” without “feed” is worth little 
more than the engine without fuel. 

x *#* * 

The man who grazes cattle that sell 
for four cents is renting his land for 
only two-thirds that received by the 
man who grazes cattle that sell for 
six cents a pound. Pound for pound 
of gain made, there will,on an aver- 
age, be little difference in the grass 
consumed. Literally the man who 
grazes scrub cattle is marketing his 
feeds to as great disadvantage as the 
man who would sell his cotton for 
eight cents when he might without 
greater cost of production, except for 
better seed, sell it for 12 cents. 

k OK O* 


Under present Southern conditions 
the price we are to receive for our 
feeds marketed through beef cattle is 
almost entirely dependent on the sire 
of the cattle fed. We have neither 
the capital, cheap interest rates, nor 
the knowledge to justify the purchase 
of high-grade females, and therefore, 
until every beef animal in the South 
has a pure-bred beef bull for a sire, 
we should put our investments in this 
business into pure-bred bulls. To pur- 
chase 25 good grade cows will cost 
from $1,200 to $1,500; while a good 
bull that will have as much or greater 
influence on the calves produced, may 
be purchased for from $200 to $300. 
It is, therefore, apparent, that with 
limited capital and great need for im- 
provement in the quality of our beef 
cattle, through which to better mar- 
ket our feeds, good business sense 
demands that we invest in pure-bred 
bulls first. 


Pastures on cheap lands furnish our 
cheapest feeds for beef cattle. Mature 
cattle, wintered so they will merely 
come through the winter in strong 
condition, even though they may 
have lost some flesh, will make more 
rapid gains when put on pasture than 
those fed liberally through the win- 
ter. It is true that they must prob- 
ably consume more grass to do so, 
but this grass, as stated, is the cheap- 
est feed; hence these cattle usually 
prove more profitable. This does not, 
however, prove that cattle under a 
year old will give the best returns 
from such treatment; nor does it 
mean that this winter starving, car- 
ried so far as to result in the death 
of the ariimals from lack of feed, is 
likely to prove profitable. Govern- 
ment statistics, we believe, still con- 
tinue to show that more cattle die 
from “exposure” in some of the 
Southern states than in Minnesota or 
the Dakotas. This, of course, is an 
ancient Government joke, for no cat- 
tle die from exposure in Louisiana or 
Mississippi, for instance. What is 
termed “exposure,” through charity 
or ignorance of actual conditions, 
probably the latter, is plainly, but ac- 
curately speaking, “starvation.” 

k * Ok 

We recently called attention to ex- 
periments in Pennsylvania which 
showed that silage and cottonseed 
meal were the cheapest feeds for fin- 
ishing beef cattle. This is in complete 
agreement with practically all South- 
- ern experiments, but we wish espe- 
cially to call attention to another 


x * * 


equally important fact in beef pro- 
duction in the South. The silo and 
cottonseed meal furnish the cheapest 
feeds for wintering the young cattle 
and the breeding herd. If pasturage 
furnishes the cheapest feed for beef 
cattle, the “silo is the only reliable 
winter pasture.” 
* * * 

The beef steer will not make some- 
thing out of nothing. In fact, he is 
among the least efficient of farm ani- 
mals as a manufacturer of human 
food; but he will largely harvest his 
own feed and will consume the rough, 
unsalable products of the farm and 
furnish a market for these and the 
legumes which must be grown for 
soil improvement. In doing these 
things he will pay a good market 
price for these products, which must 
be grown on the farm, when cost of 
marketing and the small amount of 
plant foods which he carries off with 
him are considered. 





Coloring Matter in Butter 


READER asks: “What is the most 

desirable coloring for butter? 
What amount is bést and how should 
it be used?” 

Butter color is a regular article on 
the market and is sold by all dealers 
in dairy supplies. Most butter color 
is prepared from the seed of the 
annatto tree. 

The amount used varies from none 
to about two ounces for every 100 
pounds of butter fat. Southern mar- 
kets ususally demand a rather liberal 
use of color, or rather a highly color- 
ed or yellow butter. , 

The coloring should be diluted in a 
small amount of cold water and add- 
ed to the cream before churning. 





Magnesium Carbonate Practically as 
Valuable as Calcium Carbonate 
N ALABAMA reader asks: “How 


will a material analyzing as fol- 
lows do for agricultural lime?” 


Calcium carbonate 
Magnesium carbonate 
Aluminum and iron oxide 
Silica 


54.00 per cent 
44.85 per cent 
.45 per cent 
.70 per cent 


We 
that 
little 


believe it is generally agreed 
magnesium carbonate acts a 
more efficiently, but a little 
more slowly, m correcting acidity 
than calcium carbonate. That is, 
4 given amount of magnesium car- 
bonate will combine with or take up 
a little more acid, but will take a little 
more time to do it. This seems to be 
about the only difference between the 
two carbonates in so far as correcting 
acid soils is concerned. 

If calcium is actually required as 
plant food, of course the magnesium 
will not supply this need; but in such 
a material as that under consider- 
ation there is sufficient calcium to 
supply such needs when they exist. 

Some have objected to the use of 
magnesium carbonate on the ground 
that on certain soils already con- 
taining considerable quantities of 
magnesium an application of such a 
material is actually injurious. Our 
understanding is that the best au- 
thorities are practically in agreement 
that such soils, if they exist at all in 
the south, are rare. 

In short, for practically all pur- 
poses for which ground limestone is 
applied to soils the magnesium car- 
bonate in such a material may be re- 
garded as of equal value to the calci- 
um carbonate. Since this material 
contains 98.85 per cent of calcium- 
magnesium carbonate, it is a high- 
grade material for agricultural use. 


Comparative Values of Wood and 
Concrete Silos 


TENNESSEE reader asks: 

1. “Is there any difference in the 
quality of the silage cured in wood 
and in concrete silos? 

2. “Will the acids formed in silage 
decompose the concrete and reduce 
its efficiency as a silage preserver? 

3. “Have concrete silos proved as 
satisfactory as wood silos?” 

To the first two questions the an- 
swer is no; while the answer to the 
third question is yes. 

If the silos are equally well con- 
structed and the silage material is 
equal and put into the silo in the 
same way, there will be no known 
difference in the quality of the silage. 

The wood silos have certain advan- 
tages, while the concrete silo also has 
its advantages, but these are not to 
be found in any differences in the 
preservation of the silage. If these 
silos are properly made and the silage 
material is properly put into them 
they will all preserve the silage sat- 
isfactorily and there~will be no ap- 
preciable difference in this respect. 

The first cost of the wood silo is 
usually less than the concrete, and it 
may in some cases be more conven- 
iently put up, while the concrete silo 
will last longer and because of this 
may actually be cheaper in the end. 
Each has its place and field of useful- 
ness, but sufficient experience in the 
use of these different kinds of silos 
has now been accumulated to show 
that any differences or advantages 
possessed by one over the other do 
not relate to the preservation of the 
silage. 





WHY YOUR COTTON FAILED TO 
COME UP 


Here’s the Reason, and if You Are 
Wise You Will Avoid Such Trou- 


bles in Future 


GOOD stand of cotton and corn, 

or any other crop, is of basic im- 
portance in determining the yields. 
Poor stands, or failure to get the cot- 
ton to come up, is already complained 
of in some sections where the rainfall 
has been light. The blame is laid on 
the dry weather, and while that may 
be the direct cause, there is a reason 
back of this which is too often over- 
looked. No land which had been 
properly managed in past years and 
well prepared would have suffered. 
for lack of moisture from the dry 
weather this spring sufficiently to 
prevent the germination of corn and 
cotton seed. 

It is as a means of preventing just 
such effects that good farming or cor- 
rect practices establish their econo- 
mic value. Almost any one can make 
a crop when the weather conditions 
are favorable. 

If poor stands result from a lack 
of humus, that is, if the land cannot 
be put in good condition because of a 
lack of humus and sufficient drain- 
age; if a good seed bed cannot be 
made because the land is so devoid of 
humus that it breaks up in clods that 


cannot be pulverized; or if the seed 


bed dries out so rapidly, because of 
the time and manner in which it is 
made that there is not sufficient mois- 
ture left to germinate the seed, is it 
quite fair to lay the blame on the 
lack of rainfall? If there has been 
sufficient rainfall to supply the mois- 
ture necessary to bring up the crops 
on land that has been properly treat- 
ed in past years and that has been 
properly prepared this year, is it 
right to lay the blame on the absence 
of rain at just the time the crop is 
planted? Before we make much im- 
provement in our methods of farm- 
ing we shall have to be honest with 
ourselves and lay the blame for the 


failures that occur right where they 
belong. 

If the land had been kept supplied 
with humus-forming material through 
the rotation of crops, the growing 
of legumes and the use of sta 
ble manure, then a good seed bed 
could have been prepared and there 
would have been enough moisture to 
bring up the seeds. If this be true, 
and it is, then why not lay the blame 
where it belongs and not on the 
weather? 

It is not sufficient to release us of 
all responsibility to state that the 
land is so hard that a good, firm seed 
bed cannot be made; if this condi« 
tion of the soil would have been over< 
come by methods or practices which 
we might properly have followed. We 
have seen many fields planted this 
spring on which nothing but Provis| 
dential interference will bring about 
a good stand. The wonder is not 
that the crops are coming up badly in 
some places, but the greater wonder 
is that many of them come up at all, 

Recently the writer was told by a 
farmer friend that his cotton was not 
coming up. The reason assigned was 
that there had been no rain; but when 
reminded that the drouth had been 
short the reply was, “the ground was! 
so loose that it had dried out so much 
that the light rainfall had not sup- 
plied sufficient moisture to germinate 
the seeds.” When asked why the 
seed bed was so loose, the reply was, 
“The land is stiff and it could not be 
pulverized sufficiently well to make 
a firm seed bed.” Still further inves< 
tigation showed that the land was not 
well drained, had not been broken 
until just before planting, that it had 
not been disked either before or af< 
ter breaking, and that the only means, 
employed to pulverize the soil was to 
brush off the top of the beds with @ 
drag. 

This man firmly believes that his 
failure to get a stand is wholly due 
to the dry weather, and that he is in 
no wise responsible for it: Believing 
this, he will not try to remove the 
real causes of his failure, but will 
continue to lay the blame on the 
“stiffness” of the soil and the lack of 
rain. The real causes of this failure 
are lack of drainage, lack of humus, 
lack of proper working or preparas- 
tion of the soil, and the lack of ims 
plements necessary to properly pre< 
pare a good seed bed on such land. 

It may be a natural weakness in 
human nature to try to lay the blame 
on the other fellow, but such a prac 
tice is as useless in farming as it is 
cowardly in social or business inter< 
course. No man has any right to lay 
the blame for a poor stand of any 
crop on the weather, unless he has 
done those things to prevent a fail< 
ure which are well recognized as good 
farming practices. Only can we 
shift the responsibility from our own 
shoulders when the drouth has been 
sufficient to prevent the germination 
of seed planted in soil that has been 
treated in a manner generally recogs 
nized as the best under average or 
probable conditions. 

Since the farmer cannot control the 
rainfall, it follows that he should do 
those things which will overcome ad- 
verse weather conditions. The limi- 
tation on this principle of action is 
only that the cost of the measures 
used to overcome the adverse weath- 
er conditions be not greater in a term 
of years than the loss from droutk 
without these preventive measures, 
As good drainage, an abundant sup- 
ply of humus, and good preparation 
are well recognized as necessary for 
the most profitable crop production, 
no one can justly lay the blame for a 
poor stand on a lack of rainfall unless 
the drouth is sufficient to cause @ 
poor stand in spite of these establishe 
ed good practices. 






























































































































































What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 








Garden Notes and Comments 


HE last week in April came in 

with heat equal to July. April 
27 gave us a temperature of 96 in 
the shade, and as we have had no 
rain since the blizzard of the third, 
the soil is exceedingly dry and 
heavy, and irrigation is needed for all 
newly transplanted crops. 
; * * * 


I have fine plants of John Baer, 
Bonny Best and Earliana tomatoes 
side by side in the same kind of soil 
with the same fertilization, and am 
watering them well daily. The first 
night <hey were out the cut worms 
took a couple of plants, and I then 
sprinkkd bran mixed with Paris 
green and molasses and water. That 
usually finishes the cut worms. 

: x Ok OK 

Egg plants are still growing in pots 
in the greenhouse, and will now be 
shifted to four-inch pots to make big 
strong plants for setting out in late 
May. The Chinese Giant and Ruby 
King peppers have been set out from 
pots, and more seed sown for a late 
pickling crop. 

 s * 

The early roasting ear corn has 
been cultivated twice, and in spite of 
‘the dry and hot weather is growing 
finely. The early Irish potatoes were 
second-crop seed, and these always 
sprout more slowly than the North- 
ern seed, but they rapidly make up 
for lost time. Spraying with Bor- 
_deaux mixture in which 1% pounds of 
lead arsenate is mixed in 50 gallons 
is regularly done. Even if there is no 
blight it always pays to use the Bor- 
deaux to keep the foliage healthy. 

a 


The last crop of lettuce, from 
plants sown early in a frame, have 
been transplanted into. beds, the 
plants set eight inches apart each 
way and the beds six feet wide. 
These beds had stable manure in the 
fall and a 7-6-5 fertilizer added at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds an acre, for 
heavy feeding is necessary to make 
good heads of lettuce before the 
weather gets too hot. For this spring 
crop I use the Hanson and the Won- 
derful, for the Big Boston runs to 
seed with the first warm weather. In 
‘fact I have found the May King bet- 
ter in frames in the fall. I have a lot 
of lettuce sown broadcast in beds to 
use as loose lettuce, but these plants 
will be too late to head. 

x Ok Ok 

The Egyptian beets sown in frames 
in winter are nearly ready to use, 
‘and those sown outside are growing 
as well as the dry weather will ad- 
‘mit. Outside I have sown Early Mo- 
del beet. 
+ 4. 

Between the early peas I have 
‘planted hills of cantaloupes. The pea 
vines will be dug in after the crop is 
‘off and the cantaloupes cultivated. 
Between the early corn I will put 
rows of large early Blackeye peas for 
winter use, and take out the corn 
stalks when the peas are used. The 
last of the spinach was cut in late 
April, as it was starting to bloom. 
The land where this crop has grown 
all winter is now prepared for setting 
the late tomato plants, which are 
just coming on in the beds where 
‘sown. While the early tomato plants 
will probably continue later, the fruit 
gets poorer than the larger and later 
‘sorts, and it is far better to clean 
them out and prepare the land for 
late crops. 
. * * * 

The cabbage for early fall was 
planted in hills, and will be thinned 
to one plant in a place and the thin- 
nings transplanted where some early 
crops have been used. For winter 
cabbage I plant in the same way the 
dJast of July. This saves the trans- 
planting in hot weather. 





My dahlia roots, which were bur- 
ied in banks all winter, have now 
been planted out, and I have a lot of 
seedling plants ready to set. I grow 
some from seed every year and select 
the best ones to keep over, and in 
this way have got a large collection 
at a small cost. Then I save seed 
from the finest flowers for another 
season, for the seedlings bloom just 
as well as the old roots. 

x ok 

Gladiolus bulbs that were left in 
the ground in digging last fall were 
well up before I had planted the dry 
bulbs. In fact in most winters they 
are perfectly hardy. Then I have a 


bed that is of plants rarely seen. 
These are the spotted-leaf callas. 
They bloom in summer, making 


flowers not quite so large as the win- 
ter-blooming pot callas, but very 
pretty, and the roots are perfectly 
hardy and can remain in the same 
place year after year. But I take 
them up in the fall and keep like Ir- 


Blackeye Peas 


ROM North Carolina: “Please give 

me your opinion as to whether I 
can grow Blackeye peas from the 
California seed better than from 
some acclimated seed. The California 
appear larger. Do you know how 
they yield? Do the vines grow erect 
so they can be harvested with the 
Keystone harvester?” 

I know nothing about any Cali- 
fornia Blackeye peas. I had some 
years ago some large Blackeye peas 
sent me from Pine Bluff, Ark., which 
were much larger than our old 
Blackeye pea, and very early. Plant- 
ed in April at Raleigh they ripened 
the first of July, and these seed, 
planted on the same ground, ripened 
in September, thus giving two crops 
in one season. This is known in the 
seed trade as the Large Early Black- 
eye. 

If the California is the same as this 
variety it is good, and I rather sus- 
pect that they are the same. I had 
some of this. early variety sent me 
last fall from Iowa, where they rip- 
ened one crop perfectly, and these 
seed will be planted here to test the 
difference between seed grown so far 
north. The farmer who sent these 





TAX SPECULATIVE 


cost to himself. 


on it not a thing is done. 


sponse not long ago said $75,000. 


ing for what they have done for him. 


ers are making that value. 





LAND LESS 


Y NOTION ie that if two men have each a hundred acres of land side by 
side and it is equally valuable in a wild state it should keep that relative 
value if one man improves his land and the other does not, for the man who 
improves his land gives an added value to the land _that is not improved and he 
should not be penalized for doing it while the other man goes free. 
tinction is made the man who develops his land should be let off a little easier, 
and the man who holds his land out of use should be required to pay a bigger 
amount in taxes, for he is making money by the other man’s work, and at no 


The case is easily illustrated by a piece of land that I pass several times 
every month. Five or six years ago it was sold for less than $3.00 an acre, the 
price for the tract of 5,000 acres being not far from $12,000. 
farms have been bought and developed all around this big tract of land. But 
The owner lives in New York. 
inquiries are addressed to him asking him if he will sell and the price. A re- 


In the six years the progressive industry of the neighbors has given this 
man an increase in values of over $60,000. The neighbors have received noth- 
He has done absolutely nothing himself. 
I contend that a fair proportion of that increase should be gathered by the coun- 
ty and state in the form of a good, big tax levy on the unused land. The farm- 
The speculative owner gets it. 

I insist that the State should lay an increasing share of tax on speculative 
land, and a smaller share on land that is in use. 

—Bion H. Butler, in Monroe Journal. 


LAND MORE, USED 


If any dis- 


In that time many 


From time to time 








ish potatoes, for they can be cut in 
the spring just like potatoes and in 
this way can be rapidly increased. 
The foliage is like the common calla, 
but is covered with white spots. 
x x x 
I am still experimenting with the 
Dasheens and hope this year to have 
enough to try them cooked. A friend 
says, “Better try them on the dog 
first,” but as I keep no dog I shall 
have to test them myself. It is re- 
ported that they made 400 bushels an 
acre in South Carolina. 
ke 
The scarlet sage plants are waiting 
for rain to be set in the beds. Can- 
nas have all been planted except a 
lot of seedlings still in pots in the 
greenhouse, and these will go out as 
soon as we have some rain. 
* Ox 
In the vegetable garden the con- 
stant aim from now on will be to al- 
low no piece of soil to lie idle, but to 
keep up a regular succession till time 
to plant the late crops for winter. 
Then the whole garden will get its 
coat of manure to lie till spring. This 
beats spring manuring always. 





Water Glass for Keeping Eggs 


HERE can I get water glass for 
keeping eggs?” 

Water glass is silicate of soda, and 
you can get it from any wholesale 
drug establishment in the large ci- 
ties, 


went to Iowa from Arkansas, and 
has gradually acclimated the early 
Blackeye pea there. Hence I rather 
suspect that the Large Early Black- 
eye come from Arkansas, rather than 
from California. It will be interest- 
ing to test the difference in seed 
from different localities. This large 
variety is not only earlier but better 
than our old Blackeye. 

An equally early pea of a light clay 
color is the Warren, grown originally 
by Sheriff Warren, of Pitt County. It 
almost escaped from cultivation, but 
I have just got a sack of them from 
a friend in*Pitt County and will sow 
them for seed. They will ripen the 
first of July, and will make two crops 
in one season on the same land. 





“Push” Land 


ROM North Carolina: “I have a 
piece of ground that is very loose. 
It grows weeds all right in late sum- 
mer, but I failed with vegetables, 
though IT used manure and fertilizer 
freely. It is dark red land and very 
hard to turn, and froze and heaved 
badly in winter. What would you try 
on it this spring? Also please tell me 
what kind of soil to use to make an 
ideal soil to root cuttings and plant 
tubers in. I notice that the florists 
have a piece of soil for the green- 
house which looks different from any 
T have used.” 
Your soil is evidently what is com- 
monly called “push” soil,—that is, it 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


is light and puffy, and pushes ahead 
of the plow instead of turning over. 
This kind of soil always heaves badly 
in winter. By getting the plow down 
deeper where the soil has not been 
turned you can turn it, for I have 
done this on similar soil. Then it 
may be that it needs drainage. It 
will be improved by a liberal liming 
well harrowed in, or by liberal use of 
Thomas phosphate, which carries a 
large percentage of lime. 

The compost which florists make is 
made by cutting grass sods in spring. 
‘Lhese are laid grass side down and a 
good application of manure placed on 
them. Then another layer of sods 
and manure is made, building up a 
square flat heap. As the sods decay, 
the heap is chopped down and repiled 
in the flat heap, and this is repeated 
all summer until fall, when there is a 
well rotted heap of sod and manure. 
This is used in pots and on the green- 
house benches, for making lettuce 
beds, etc. But it is not used for root- 
ing cuttings. To root cuttings the 
florists use a bed of clean, sharp 
sand, kept well watered and some- 
what shaded. 





Keeping Irish Potatoes 


ROM Mississippi: “How shall I 
keep seed Irish potatoes in win- 
ter? I will plant in July and save for 
planting in the spring.” 
Get seed of early potatoes which 
have been kept in cold storage. Keep 
them growing till frost cuts the tops, 


_by regular spraying with Bordeaux 


mixture. Store them in any dark 
place where they will be just free 
from freezing. The nearer they are 
kept in total darkness and to a tem- 
perature of 35 to 40 degrees the bet- 
ter. What to avoid is light and 
warmth, In your climate they should 
keep very well in a dark outhouse on 
a bed of pine straw and heavily cov- 
ered with the same, or in a dark cel- 
lar where you can keep the tempera- 
ture down. Or you can put them in 
banks outdoors and cover with soil 
enough to keep frost from reaching 
them. If this is under a shed where 
the banks will be kept dry, all the 
better. Shut out light and heat and 
there will be no difficulty in their 
keeping if not dug till frost time. 





Land Builder Beans 


ROM Georgia: “Please give me a 

description of the Wataka bean, 
which farmers are warned against. 
There is a bean here called the “Land 
Builder Stock Bean”, and I have nev- 
er seen anything better for building 
up the soil. Stock eat the cured for- 
age.” 

Dr. Duggar says that the Wataka 
bean is the old Jack Bean. The bean 
I know by this name is botanically 
Canavalia ensiformis, that is its big 
broad pods are the shape of a broad- 
sword. I have grown two varieties, 
one a bush bean with very large pods 
and large pure white beans as large 
as a large Lima bean. Another va- 
riety is a rank climber, with the same 
big pods but with large pink beans. 
Neither of them are of any value, ex- 
cept that the climbing one makes a 
fine screen on a porch. What your 
Land Builder bean is I do not know, 
but might know it if some of the 
beans were sent me. 





Yellow Potato Onions 


ROM Georgia: “You recommend 
the Yellow Potato onion for fall 
planting. I have written to the most 
prominent seed houses and the ex- 
periment station, and none of them 
seem to know about them or where 
to get them. Please let me know.” 
There will be no difficulty in get- 
ting the sets in the fall from any seed 
house in Richmond, Va., or Norfolk. 
They usually sell for about $3.50 a 
bushel, but are not to be had in the 
spring. This onion never makes 
seed, but the sets grow as offsets at 
the base of the large onions. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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Beef Production in the South—Natural Advantages and Surmountable 
Obstacles—Starting the Business 


Article No. 20 on ‘“‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!’’ 





By TAIT BUTLER 
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years beef production has not kept 

pace with the increase in popula- 
tion. Those familiar with the condi- 
tions necessary for economical beef 
production and with the existing con- 
ditions in those sections which have 
in the past largely furnished the beef 
supply of the nation are also agreed 
that if the large per capita consump- 
tion of beef, for which this country 
is noted, is to be maintained the 
South must come to the rescue and 
produce a large part of the future 
supply. 

lf those most familiar with the 
subject are right in their assumptions, 
that the demand will continue to keep 
ahead of the supply, or that popula- 
tion is likely to increase more rapidly 
than beef production, then there is 
assured for the beef producer a fair 
price for his product. Of course, a 
lessened supply and the resulting ad- 
vance in price will tend to reduce the 
per capita consumption, but it seems 
fair to assume that in the future there 
will be maintained such a relation 
between supply and demand as to in- 
sure the efficient beef producer, who 
remains in the business permanently, 
fairly uniform and  remunerative 
prices. 

On the other hand, we must not 
overlook the fact that grains, or 
other products suitable for human 
consumption, supply many _ times 
more human food than the beef steer 
can make from them. These facts 
merely mean that the beef producer 
of the future must expect conditions 
which will demand intelligent man- 
agement, if even moderate profits are 
to be attained. They also probably 
mean that the beef of the future will 
be produced less largely from grains, 
or products suitable for human food 
and more largely from the coarser 
feeds and those products which can- 
not be used eee” al human food. 


[: IS agreed that for the last 10 or 15 


The South’s Advantages in Beef 
Production 


OW do these conclusions affect 

beef cattle production in the 
South? Some tell us the South can- 
not hope to finish the cattle produced, 
because of our low yields of grains 
and their consequent high price. This 
would be true were it not for the facts 
that the changed conditions—high 
price of grains and of the lands which 
produce them—have forced beef pro- 
duction to a different basis every- 
where. In fact, this very condition of 
high-priced grains, that are suitable 
for human food, has been responsible 
for the relatively decreased beef sup- 
ply of our grain-growing sections and 
caused the nation to turn to our 
cheap lands and our facilities for for- 
age production for its future beef 
supply. 

In short, the production of beef, in 
the future, must very probably be on 
a different basis from that which has 
existed in the past. The production 
of beef on grains suitable for human 
food can only be maintained so long 
as the supply of those grains is abun- 
dant and prices low, because of the 
fact, already pointed out, that the 
steer can only make from one-fifth 
to one-seventh as much human food 
from a bushel of edible grain as this 
grain will supply when used direct to 
feed the human family. 

Conditions, therefore, seem to es- 
pecially favor the development of in- 
creased beef production in the South, 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

May 22—Harvesting Wheat and Oats; Put- 
ting Stubble Lands to Work Again, 

May 29— Marketing Truck, Fruits, and 
Other Products, 


at this time, and there is little pros- 
pect that a low price for grains will 
soon, if ever, take our present ad- 
vantages from us. 

What, then, are the conditions 
which seem favorable to economical 
beef production in the South? 

The first in importance is the long- 
er growing season which we possess. 
This gives a longer grazing season, 
but that is of much less importance 
than the fact that the longer growing 
season enables us to produce two for- 
age crops a year on the cultivated 
lands, instead of one. In other words, 
the longer grazing season gives us 
only a 20 to 25 per cent advantage to 
offset the disadvantage of less pro- 
ductive soils; while our ability to 
grow two forage crops a year gives 
us a 100 per cent advantage in forage 
production to offset the disadvantage 
of less fertile soils. 

Of no small advantage is our large 
areas of cheap lands, and especially 
of large areas now unused or non- 
productive. As lands advance in price 
beyond a certain point the tendency 
is for the dairy cow to displace the 
beef steer, because she is a more eco- 
nomical producer of human food. But 
she requires more care and attention, 
not to say more intelligent personal 
attention, and our cheap lands, there- 
fore, offer special attractions for beef 
production at this time. 
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Silage and Cottonseed Meal Our 


Best Feeds 


ORTHERN experiment stations 

are now demonstrating, as the 
writer’s experience proved to his own 
satisfaction ten years ago, that the 
cheapest or most economical feeds 
for finishing or fattening beef cattle 
are silage and cottonseed meal. While 
this disposes of the fallacy that the 
South cannot finish her beef cattle, it 
gives us no large advantage, not al- 
ready mentioned. Unless we produce 
two forage crops a year our advan- 
tage of cheaper cottonseed meal will 
be balanced by a greater cost for 
silage. 

These are important basic -advan- 
tages. In fact, the conditions now 
existing in the South are apparently 
the only ones favorable to the con- 
tinued economical production of beef 
in this country. It is not so much in 
numbers, as in fundamental impor- 
ance, that these advantages point to 
the profitable production of beef in 
the South. 

a 


Some of Our Disadvantages 


UT we are not without our disad- 

vantages, and it may not be amiss 
to consider the obstacles to beef pro- 
duction in the South. That these ob- 
stacles are largely, if not entirely sur- 
mountable makes it none the less im- 
portant that they be seriously consid- 
ered. These obstacles may be divided 
into three general classes: first, cli- 
matic; second, soils; and third, busi- 
ness. 

The obstacles resulting from cli- 
matic conditions are long, hot sum- 
mers—heat; a heavy rainfall result- 
ing in mud in winter, and erosion at 
all times; and the combination of 
heat and moisture, which tend to 
cause a greater damage from para- 
sites, such as ticks, flies, etc. 

These are obstacles which it is the 
duty of the livestock man to over- 
come. They are only serious when 
not. overcome, but as they may be 
overcome with small effort they offer 
no serious obstacle to livestock pro- 
duction. 

Our soil conditions which offer ob- 
stacles to livestock production are 
much more important and serious, 


The chief obstacle to livestock pro- 
duction arising from soil conditions 
is that our soils generally lack fer- 
tility. Successful livestock produc- 
tion is as dependent on fertile soils 
as other farm production. The basis 
of successful livestock production is 
large yields of feedstuffs or forage. It 
is true that livestock production tends 
to preserve, and under proper man- 
agement to increase, soil fertility; but 
the most important factor in success- 
ful livestock production is feed, and 
this depends largely on soil fertility. 
Let us not deceive ourselves: the 
greatest obstacle to successful beef 
production in the South is lack of soil 
fertility. It is a surmountable diffi- 
culty, but it is a real difficulty just the 
same, and should not be underesti- 
mated. 

Another serious obstacle to success- 
ful beef production in the South is a 
lack of good pastures. This absence 
of good pastures is due to all three 
of the general classses of obstacles 
mentioned,—climate, soils and the ab- 
sence of proper management. 

Our heavy rainfall, while an ad- 
vantage in some respects, also has 
its disadvantages. Our poor pastwyes 
are due to poor soils and heavy rain- 
fall; or rather placing the cause be- 
fore the effect, heavy rainfall and 
poor soils. The heavy rainfall causes 
washing or erosion, which is respon- 
sible for bare and gullied areas which 
might otherwise be growing grass. 
This same heavy rainfall, warm 
weather and long growing season 
causes a rank and rapid growth of 
non-pasture plants—weeds, briers and 
brush—which smother out the slower 
growing grasses and other pasture 
plants. The obstacles to good pas- 
tures may be largely overcome by in- 
creasing soil fertility, preventing 
washing or erosion, and the keeping 
down of the non-pasture plants. In 
the South the mower is as important 
to good pastures as the plow to good 
corn crops. 


at 
Lack of Lime Not a Serious 
Obstacle 


8 igor scarcity and consequent high 
price of feeds is a serious obstacle 
to the production of beef, but all our 
conditions, except our lack of soil 
fertility and lack of good manage- 
ment, favor the cheap productio- of 
feeds, and we have one single advan- 
tage, already mentioned, the growing 
of two feed crops a year, which with 
good management. will overcome all 
disadvantages. 

We shall never be large, producers 
of beef so long as we buy hays and 
grains and force our cities and towns 
to ship in their feedstuffs from other 
sections. 

Another and one of the most com- 
monly mentioned obstacles to live- 
stock production in the South is the 
lack of lime in our soils. It is stated 
that animals that are reared on soils 
deficient in lime lack size and quality. 
This is true, and it is also probably 
true that it is due to the fact that the 
animals fail to receive the required 
amount of mineral matter in their 
feed; but the reason is that they re- 
ceive too little feed. The absence of 
lime in our soils is chiefly an obstacle 
in that it lessens the production of 
feeds. 

This obstacle can be overcome by 
the purchase of ground limestone for 
the soils, the selection of those le- 
gumes adapted to our lime-poor soils, 
the feeding of liberal and balanced 
rations and, in the end, if still more 
lime and phosphorus are needed by 
the livestock, which will probably not 
be the case, we may buy cheap 


(Concluded on page 19, this issue) 
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POOR THRESHING 
COSTS DOUBLE 


It wastes the farmer's grain by throw- 
ing too much into the straw stack. 

It wastes the time of both farmer 
and thresherman by bother, break- 
downs, etc. 

It loses the thresherman the best jobs 
and the best of his run. 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL 
WILL SAVE ALL THIS Loss 


The farmer should insist on the Rep 
River Speciat doing his threshing. 
He has a right and it is his duty 
to do this. It is his grain that he 
has worked hard to plant and harvest 
and the loss falls upon him. 

The Rep River Specia employs the 
only correct principle for separation. 
It uses force to get the grain out 
of the straw. Jé Beats it Out! 


It Saves the Farmer's Thresh Bill. 


C. L. Erickson and ten other farmers of 
ned Saskatchewan, say: “We 
want the Red River Special outfit todo 
our threshing next year as it saves al} 
of our grain. 

The shrewd thresherman should 
equip himself with the outfit that is 
popular with the farmers and that 
makes him more money by doing 
better work and more work. 


Provid If with the Red River 
Soceiel coh ana a 


CET THE BIC RUN 


Write us for any information desired. 
Visit our Factory or Branch House, 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special Thresh Wind 
iy Sta kers, F endinits Seeamn ‘Trection tas 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 
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Land- Clearing isa 
cheap, easy, one-man 
job, with the 


” HAND-POWER 
STUMP PULLER 


No horses, no crew of men, no 
expensive blasting. Its poweris 
'marveloys! Weighs only171 lbs, 

but pulls 96,000 Ibs. One man at 
handle, pulls toughest stumps 
from toughest land, Adopted and 
used by U.S. Gov't.,whose experts sa 








NIt'sa wonder,’ "Absolute daa 
















peOLLO 


Fireproof, weatherproof, clean, rea- 
sonable in cost, durable—specially 
adapted for construction of farm 
buildings. Sold by weight by lead- 
ing dealers. APOLLO ROOFING is 
made f: —_ the = known are 
BEST BLoom Galvanized eets. —= 

These sheets are also unexcelled 
for Silos, Tanks, Culverts, Cisterns 
and forms of exposed sheet metal 
work. You should use no other. ( —S2& 
Send for “Better Buildings” book. [cvrvests ag 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
General Offices: Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DITCHING: 


Made Easy with 
this common sense 











Grades Roads. Digs 
Ditches. Levels 
Land. 












days wheels ¢ or levers. Noth- 
trial. Money- ing to get out of fix. 
back guarantee, Simple-Practical, 


Price only one-fifth of big machines. Does wae 
work. Soon pays for itself. Write for free boo! 

and factory prices. Qwensboro Ditcher & Grader 
Co., incorporated, Bex 605 Gwensboro, Ky. 








THRESHERS 
ORSE POWE! 
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Theres Money 
Milling Flour 


Big Profits Made by Tennessee Firm and Others 
Runaing the “Midget” Marvel Flour Mill. 


There’s money mill- 
ing flour in most 
any small town or 
rural community. 
The Culleoka (Tenn.) 






every month in the 
year over and above 
expenses with their 
25 bbl." Midget"Mar- 
vel Mill,made by the 
Anglo - American 
Mill Company, of 
Owensboro, Kentucky. You see the cost of 
marketing the flour from the big mills is so 
h that thesmall millis an absolute necessity 

in almost every town and section. This local 
ity, coupled with the invention of this 


“Midget”? Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 


mts within the reach of wide-awake, red- 

looded men of limited means this opportunity 
of a life-time to get into and make good, steady 
money out of the milling business. 

The “Midget” Marvel solves the community 
mill problem, making asit does, according to 
size, 12% to 60 barrels finest patent flour a day 
-—commanding the local market and for miles 
around at a good profit to the mill owner. 

The most remarkable flour mill ever built 
—a whole big roller flour mill all condensed 
into one case. Previous miliing experience 
mot necessary. money-maker from the 
very start. Many already in your state. 
Every pr ve small town and community 
must haveone. The wide-awake man gets it, 
and makes the money. re you 


te 
Mill,” trial offer, estimates,etc. You’ll want 
a “Midget” Marvel and want it quick. 
Anglo-American Mill Co., Inc. 
(798 Fourth St. Owensboro, Ky. 





OVEQALL UNIFORMS 


PANTS. 


Ask the Farmer Who 
Wears Them. 


I want every farmer to have oneof my 

farm, stock and account books that I have 

thousand dollars in 

compiling. One farmer wrote he would 

not take $10 for his if he could not get 

a, Write to nearest factory for one 
ay. 


They are free to you. 
HAMILTON CARHARTT, 


The World’s Leracet, Manufacturer of 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. _ Detroit, Mich. 
Torento,Can. Vancouver, B. C. Liverpool, Eng. 
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fit your 
ne With 
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from your own plant.! 


E smallest country home can have all 
the convenience and comfort of gas for 
lighting and cooking at small cost. 

Milburn Home Lighting Plants for efficiency, 
simplicity and economy are unequalled, Ma- 
chine is compact. Occupies little room. Has 
few parts — all simple — so there is nothing to 
get out of order. Requires practically no 
attention. 

The gas has twelve and one-half 
times the illuminating value of coal 





Produce Co. write | 
that they are clear- | 
ing more than $200.00 | 








gas and costs less than coal gas or 

electricity. ¥ r 
Milburn plants are in sizes to 

Meet any and all requirements. 

| Write for our illustrated booklet 

On “Individual Home Lighting.” 


| ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-1426 W. Baltimere St., BALTIMORE, MD 


_ 
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FRED REPPERT 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 
Have a wide acquaintance 


among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 











dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 








Save your papers and get a binder. 





RURAL CREDIT SYSTEMS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS 





The Second of a Series of Two Articles Summarizing the Principles 
Governing the Organization and Operation of the Leading Land 
Credit Institutions of the Old World 


By B. L. Moss 


week, an association of borrowers 

—the landschaft — provides the 
means of securing cheap money for 
the farmer; in France, on the other 
hand, the landschaft idea has never 
taken hold, and the French govern- 
ment has loaned large sums to farm- 
ers direct. 

In France in 1852, as a result of a 
widespread demand for better rural 
credits facilities, there was estab- 
lished the “Credit Foncier”, which 
was subsidized by the government to 


[ GERMANY, as we noted last 


i the extent of $2,000,000 and given a 





monopoly for 25 years. This Credit 
Foncier is simply a government-sub- 
sidized and government-controlled 
bank for lending money on real es- 
tate, and no other land-credit instit- 
ution has ever made any marked pro- 
gress in France. 


“How the Credit Foncier Operates 


HE officers consist of a president 
and two vice-presidents, all of 


he?’ Then | Whom must be stockholders and are 


for the “Story of a Wonderful Flour | 


virtually government officials. In ad- 
dition there is a board of directors 
composed of the president, vice-pres- 
idents, at least 20 stockholders, audi- 
tors, and three officials from the 
French Ministry of Finance. 

The Credit Foncier has a capital 
stock of $45,000,000, and shareholders 
are allowed 5 per cent per annum out 
of the earnings. Originally designed 
to aid the farmer primarily, the laws 
governing its operations have been so 
amended that now the larger part of 
its loans are on city property and to 
municipalities for making necessary 
improvements and additions to public 
utilities. Despite this, however, it is 
undeniably true that the Credit Fon- 
cier has been and is of vast service 
to French farmers. 

Both long-term—from 10to75 years 
—and short-term loans are made; the 
former being always repayable by 
amortization, while the latter may be 
repaid yearly or in a lump sum. Loans 
are never made for more than one- 
half the value of the property offer- 
ed as security. Applications are 
made on prescribed forms, and must 
give all necessary details concerning 
boundaries, titles, and income from 
the land. After satisfying all require- 
ments as to registered 'titles and 
claims against the property, what is 
known as the “purge” is resorted to. 
This process is simply the Torrens 
system of title registration and guar- 
anty, and serves to establish as a 
matter of record the indefeasibility 
of the title. 


Money Lent at 4.3 Per Cent Interest 
HESE preliminaries attended to, 
the loan is made, repayable in 

agreed installments in case it is fora 
period les§ than 10 years; if a long 
time loan, that is, for from 10 to 75 
years, the borrower agrees to repay 
principal and interest in equal semi- 
annual sums of such amounts as will 
entirely repay the loan at the end of 
the stipulated period. The rate of in- 
terest now paid is 4.3 per cent per an- 
num, and legally whatever rate is 
charged must not exceed by more 
than six-tenths of one per cent the 
rate of interest borne by the deben- 
tures issued by the Credit Foncier to 
secure the loan. At the present rate 
of interest, a French farmer with 
good security may borrow $1,000 for 
30 years and repay the loan with in- 
terest by making 60 semi-annual pay- 
ments of $29.82 each. It is interesting 
to note that the borrower is not 
charged anything for the cost of bus- 
iness. 

Loans are given the borrower in 
cash, and then the Credit Foncier 
issues debentures against a mass of 
real estate mortgages as security. 
These debentures usually pay the 
purchaser from 2.5 to 3.5 per cent a 
year, and the fact that they are vir- 


tually guaranteed by the government 
makes them a very safe investment 
and keeps them at a comparatively 
high and steady market value. 

The chief difficulty with the Credit 
Foncier has been and is its failure to 
serve the very small land owner. 
Owners of large and medium-sized 
farms have been the chief beneficiar- 
ies, and to the small farmer the whole 
system has been of little good. 


“A Farmers’ Mutual Credit Associa- 
tion” for Small Farmers 


O REMEDY this defect, there has 

during the last 15 years been 
much legislation. One of the results 
has been the creation of what is 
known as the “Credit Agricole Mu- 
tuel,” which in 1912 comprised 215,695 
farmer members, 4,204 local banks or 
associations, 98 district banks scat- 
tered throughout France, and, with 
supervision over the entire system, a 
Bureau of Supervision and Control in 
the French Ministry of Agriculture. 
The Credit Agricole Mutuel is sub- 
sidized by the French Government, 
money obtained from the bank of 
France being supplied the district 
banks without interest, these lending 
to local associations upon suitable 
security. 

Short-term loans and the encour- 
agement of the codperative idea were 
apparently uppermost in the minds 
of the French legislators in creating 
the Credit Agricole Mutuel, though 
long-term loans to individual farmers 
are being made at the rate of 2 per 
cent interest per annum. Legislation 
enacted in 1908 and 1910 goes still 
further, authorizing long-term loans 
on plots of 2.41 acres or less for the 
purpose of aiding in the acquisition 
of small holdings. In general, of the 
French rural credits legislation en- 
acted during the last 15 years it may 
be said that, while possessing many 
good features, insufficient time has 
elapsed for final conclusions as to its 
ultimate effect toward attaining its 
avowed object. 

How Irish Tenants 
owners 


N Ireland intolerable conditions 

growing out of the vast individual 
holdings of farm lands have led to 
what is perhaps the world’s most con- 
spicuous example of wholesale state 
aid to encourage small holdings. 

In 1881 the British Parliament pass- 
ed the Irish Land Law Act, the pro- 
visions of which were to be carried 
out by a Land Commission. This 
Commission was empowered to ad- 
vance to would-be owners four-fifths 
of the purchase price of the land, giv- 
ing the purchaser the right to repay 
the loan in 49 years by equal annual 
payments amounting to 4 per cent of 
the principal. 

In 1903 the Irish Land Act became a 
law, its provisions calling for the cre- 
ation of an Estates Commission to at- 
tend to its administration and ap- 
propriating $500,000,000 to-be loaned 
to would-be purchasers. In addition, 
$60,000,000 was appropriated to be 
given outright to purchasers unable 
to pay in advance the one-fourth of 
the purchase price required. Under 
this new law loans are repayable in 
3% per cent annual payments running 
over a period of 68% years. 


English Policy Is Direct Aid 


HE effect of this bold legislation 
has been revolutionary. From a 
land of tenants and absentee landlords 
Ireland in a third of a century has 
been converted into a land of home- 
owners. About 250,000 tenants have 
become owners of nearly 10,000,000 
acres of farm lands, the government 
advancing over $600,000,000 for this 
purpose, and it is planned to continue 
these advances until all tenants are 
the owners of the land they till. 
In England and Wales, under the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act 


Become Land- 
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of 1908, the final breaking up of the 
huge individual holdings and the 
sale to small owners apparently is 
definitely under way. This Act pro- 
vides, under the supervision of the 
proper authorities, that any individ- 
ual holding in excess of 50 acres may 
be broken up and sold or leased by 
the Government. 


The history of land legislation in 
Great Britain and Ireland is a record 
of direct government aid in attempt- 
ing to solve the problems of tenancy 
and absentee landlordism. Direct 
government loans, and in some cases 
gift outright, have been made by the 
tens of thousands, and in Ireland 
alone by the time the Government’s 
plans are entirely worked out, more 
than one billion dollars will have 
been advanced in this way. This is 
state aid of the most direct kind, but 
its advocates hold that the end justi- 
fies the means. Certain it is that 
poverty-stricken, tenant-farmed, un- 
happy Ireland is rapidly being con- 
verted into a country of small land- 
owners, and the social and economic 
changes that are being wrought bid 
fair to fulfill the hopes of the most 
ardent state aid enthusiasts. 


What Russia, Austria and Denmark 
Have Done 


HOUGH the fact is less generally 
known, Russia has gone even far- 
ther than Great Britain in ex- 
tending state aid to purchasers of 
small farms. From 1858 to 1861 mil- 
lions of Russian serfs were liberated, 
and the government undertook to 
provide them with small farms. In 
this way over’ 20,000,000 small hold- 
ings, to the value of over one billion 
dollars, were created, the government 
funds so advanced being payable on 
long time and at very low interest 
rates. bs 
In 1883 the Russian Peasant’s State 
Land Bank came into existence, its 
purpose being still further to aid in 
the acquirement of small holdings. 
Loans to the extent of 90 and even 100 
per cent of the value of the land are 
made, repayable in from 13 to 55% 
years, with interest at the rate of 4 
percent. Asa result of this aid many 
thousands of tenants have become 
home-owners. 


In Austria land credit institutions, 
under government supervision, exist 
in practically all parts of the country, 
These are operated in a manner not 
greatly differing from the German 
landschaft system, state supervision, 
amortization and the issuance of de- 
bentures being essential features. 
Denmark, too, is far advanced along 
rural credit lines, her institutions be- 
ing very similar in all important par- 
ticulars to the German landschafts. 
In 1912 in this small country loans to 


(Concluded on page 19, this issue) 
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FIND OUT 
The Kind of Pou Will Keep You 
ell 





The true way is to find out what is 
best to eat and drink, and then culti- 
vate a taste for those things instead 
of poisoning ourselves with improper, 
indigestible food, ete. 

A conservative Mass. woman writes: 

“I have used Grape-Nuts 5 years for 
the young and for the aged: in sicke- 
ness and in health; at first following 
directions carefully, later in a variety 
of ways as my taste and judgment 
suggested. 

“But its most special, personal ben- 
efit has been as a substitute for meat, 
and served dry with cream when 
rheumatic troubles made it importe 
ant for me to change diet. 

. “Served in this way with the addi- 
tion of a cup of hot Postum and a 
little fruit it has been used at my 
morning meal for six months, during 
which time my health has much im- 
proved, nerves have grown steadier, 
and a gradual decrease in my exces- 
sive weight adds greatly to my com- 
fort.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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Starting With Beef Cattle 


This Week’s Prize- 


Winning Letters 








WALKING CORN AND HAY TO 
MARKET AND GETTING RICH 
LAND TOO 


—_———+ 


(First Prize Letter) 


URING my entire experience in 

farming I have carefully watched 
the net proceeds from my farm. This 
convinced me that in order to make 
farming a profitable business I must 
have rich land. I was following a 
three-year rotation, small grain and 
peas, cotton, and corn, but this was 
not enough. I must have manure. 

Then I commenced raising beef cat- 
tle. I bought a registered Angus bull, 
and am now raising a nice lot of 
grade calves from native cows. I have 
about 35 cows and heifers in my herd. 
I am getting a lot of calves from my 
neighbors whose cows are bred to my 
bull for service, at calving, or I pay 
them $4 for bulls and $6 for heifers 
at two months old. This gives me a 
rapid start in grades. The next cross 
will make fine beef. 

Why didn’t I buy registered heifers 
and raise and sell at a greater profit? 
Because it is too much for a man with- 
out experience to undertake. It is so 
much better to grow into any busi- 
ness than to go into it. My land for 
cultivation and for pasture consists of 
115 acres. I have 50 acres, the level- 
est side of my farm, for regular culti- 
vation. I have 65 acres in Bermuda 
pasture, this being sown on my best 
land. A pasture that has no good 
land in it will not grow cattle. One- 
third of this pasture is to be cultivat- 
ed in corn every year. Each section 
is in cultivation once in three years. 

Bermuda if let alone is a shallow 
feeder. This cultivation makes the 
grass much better and also works 
into the soil all the droppings. I cut 
my corn for ensilage in September. I 
have then a fine pasture for about 
two months, just when the other part 
of pasture is giving out. 

For winter feed there is nothing 
better than corn ensilage supple- 
mented with some corn and oats, hay 
or straw. I have a concrete silo. It 
has no roof, because it is cheaper and 
is more convenient to fill, The way 
most roofs are put on you can’t fill 
the silo full. Why a concrete silo? 
Because it is cheaper than any stave 
silo I have seen offered, and because 
it will last longer. In winter most of 
my cattle are kept in a large shed to 
my barn and near my silo. It is open 
on the south. I have a large trough 
through the middle of shed. All cows 
with horns are dehorned. 

I use cottonseed meal on the ensil- 
age. A small handful to the cow if I 
want to merely carry them through 
the winter in fair condition, and about 
a pound at a feed if the cow is to be 
finished for beef, (with some grain 
added). 

Where is the profit in beef cattle? 
I walk my grain and hay and ensilage 
to market and get a _ good price. 
Then tlrere is left at thome the ma- 
nure which is worth almost as much 
as the products sold. Farming if 
properly followed is a fascinating 
business. I think of building up land 

till it is worth $300 or $400 an acre or 
possibly more, and at the same time 
lam getting more than a money val- 
ue out of it. The pure air, the in- 
spiring sights and sounds, the joy of 
seeing things grow, all make life hap- 
py. J. T. BROWN. 

Marietta, Ga. 


PRECOCITY 


“Father,” inquired the little brain twister 
of the family, according to Stray Stories, 
“when will our little baby brother be able 


to talk?” 
“Oh, when he’s about three, Ethel.” 
“Why can’t he talk now, father?” 
“He is only a baby yet, Ethel, 
can’t talk.’ 
“Oh, yes, they can, father,’’ insisted Ethel, 
“for Job could talk when he was & baby.”’ 
“Job! What do you mean?” 
“Yes,” said Eethel, ‘Nurse was telling us 
today that it says in the Bible: ‘Job cursed 
the day he was born.’ ’’—Exchange. 


Babies 


GOOD BREEDING AND GOOD 
FEEDING GO TOGETHER 


(Prize Letter) 


Y EXPERIENCE in raising cattle 

for beef, and for any market, 
whether they are for beef or breeding 
purposes is that it does not pay to 
keep anything except good blooded 
cattle, and in order to have these one 
must have a pure-bred bull of some 
one of the beef breeds. Whichever is 
preferred by the raiser or feeder is 
the one that he is likely to have the 
most success with. Then the best 
grade heifers should be saved to 
breed on and in this way build up the 
herd. 

I am just starting in with a small 
herd of pure-bred Shorthorns, and 1 
also keep a few grade Shorthorn 
cows to raise calves from for the 
beef market, these being disposed of 
at about two years of age. 

I prefer the Shorthorns because 
they are good for milk and butter as 
well as beef. When the-dual purpose 
strain is given the right kind of 
treatment they develop rapidly into 
large-framed, big-boned cattle that 
command a good price wherever they 
are found. 

Il believe that the dual purpose 
Shorthorn cow is the best cow in the 
world for the average American 
farmer who wishes to keep only one, 
two or three cows to furnish milk 
and butter for his own use, for then 
he can always have good calves that 
will bring him a good price at any 
age he wants to sell them. 

I have often heard it said that there 
is more in good feeding than there is 
in good breeding, and there has never 
been a saying that is any truer; how- 
ever, we must take both in considera- 
tion if we are ever to make the cattle 
business a success and a paying prop- 
osition. A pure-bred is only a little 
better than a scrub if it is only given 
scrub treatment. 

My experience is that it pays to 
feed plenty of the best feeds one has 
to his best cattle, and the best is the 
only kind that it pays to keep. Soy 
bean and pea hay are the best rough- 
age we can raise here in the South 
for our cattle, in my estimation, and 
for grains crushed corn meal, cob and 
all, fed with cottonseed meal is 
among the best economical feeds. I 
aim to put up a silo a little later. 


G. T. COOPER, 





Whittier, N. C. 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 











to sell for cash 
or exchange for 


If You Have Woo 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mfg. Co., 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They will pay you more than 
your local dealer, and sell you 
better blankets and at lower 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been mak- 
ing blankets for thirty six years and will treat you right. 




















Let Us Ship You A 
LILLISTON 
Peanut Picker 


We want to place one of our modern, improved Peanut Pickers in each community where Pea- 
nuts are grown. More peanuts are planted this year than ever—get a picker now and make 
money. The “‘Lilliston”’ is the latest improved on the market and gives better service. Picks 
and cleans the peanuts thoroughly—the vines are sold as hay at fancy prices. Machine soon 
pays for itself thru our community plan. Pick your own peanuts and make money picking for 
others. Clip this and send for full particulars of our offer, catalog and testimonials. 


Good, reliable agents wanted. 





| The National Machine Corp., Dept. A., Suffolk, Va. 











The Animal’s Friend 


Protects stock from the torture of 
all biting insects, — Horse Flies, 
Dog Flies, Mosquitos, Ticks, ete. 
Splendid for treatment of sores, 
alls, oe scratches. A long 
eaf pine product. Ask your dealer 
or write us. 


ME Price 25 cents per bottle. 
Shepard’s Chemical Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


$11,000,000.00 


There are 38,000 tons of Nitrogen worth the 
above amount over every acre of your land. 


NITRA-GERM 


will extract your part of this from the air and put it in your land, when 
used with crops of peas, beans, vetch, clovers, alfalfa and all other Le- 
umes. Nitra-Germ means richer land, larger crops and greater PE seine: 
for the farmers of the South. Cheap to buy--rich in results—Easy to 


apply. For full, valuable information, address: 
SAVANNAH, GA. 

















NITRA-GERM CO., Dept. B. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 














You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned. 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D, C.—Bulictin No. 181, A Re- 
port on the Methods and Cost of Reclaiming 
the Overflowed Lands Along the Big Black 
River, Mississippi; 

Bulletin No. 185, 

No, 213, 
Agriculture 

Bulletin No. 237, 
Distribution in 1914; 
Bulletin No. 652 


og, 


Bird Migration; 
The Use of 
in Secondary 


Bulletin 
Teaching 


Land in 
Schools; 
Strawberry Supply and 
Farmers’ 
ing Dog; 
Farmers’ Bulletin No, 655 Cottonseed Meal 
for Feeding Beef Cattle; 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. .661, 
Analyzing the Farm Business; 


The Sheep-kill- 


A Method of 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 666, Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease. 

Mississippi Experiment Statien, Agricul- 
tural College, Miss.—Bulletin No. 170, Corn. 

Wisconsin Experiment Station, Madison, 
Wis.—Bulletin No. 244, Organization and 
Construction of Creameries and Cheese Fac- 
tories; 

Bulletin No, 247, Farm Credit in Wisconsin, 
Maine Experiment Station, Orono, Maine.— 
Bulletin No, 235, Studies on Oat Breeding; 

Bulletin No. 236, Field 
1914, 

Dominion Experimental Farms, 
Canada.—Seasonable Hints No, 
1915; Bulletin No. 80, Lime in 


Experiments in 
Ottowa, 
March, 
Agriculture, 





A DISTINCTION 
Patient—But, doctor, you are not asking 
$5 for merely taking a cinder out of my eye? 
Specialist—Er—no. My charge is for re- 


moving a foreign substance from the cornea, 
+-Exchange. 
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HEARD 86 MUCH ABEUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quichep 

than any other mill, and to /ast Jomger. It is the lightest running, fastest cutting’ 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the femous! 
Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steed 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when pigged back, pring 


receder, stee| lined carriage. . 


out Manufactured by 
We build Log Beam 


, Mounted Mills, SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Bing Baws, Rdgers, eve. Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C, 


Write today for Catalos. . Address Nearest Point. 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHIME 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Ine. 
Mot In the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, N. @. 























For best results in canning all fruits, vegetables 
and berries for home or market, get VirginiaCans. 
Made from heavy plate and fully guaranteed, 
Prices lower than ever. Promptshipments. The 
proper amount of solder and flux with each can 
order. Special discount for early orders. Wri 
for price list today. 

VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 791 , Buchanan, Va. 
TRY A GROSS OF OUR WAX SEALING CANS 


te 


ee | 


If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. g 
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PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 











20 
Shorthorns 





-Auction Sale of Registered 
Shorthorn and Hereford Cattle 


At Livingston, Sumter County, Alabama, 


Friday, May 21, 1915 


Bulls — Cows — Heifers 


Every animal a good individual, selected from famous herds of Sumter 
County by an expert judge, all guaranteed as represented, and can be 
shipped to any point in the United States without restriction. 


Buy Southern Cattle from Southern Breed- 


10 


Herefords 








ers and Encourage Southern Cattle Raising 





to buyers. 


conduct the sale. 


Friday, May 21, 1915, 
At Livingston, 
Sumter County, Alabama 


R. L. Seale, the noted cattle judge and field agent of the Shorthorn 
Breeders Association, will be present to give information and assistance 


Col. Cary M. Jones of Chicago, the greatest of auctioneers, will 
Mail bids given prompt attention. 


Sumter County 
Livestock Association. 
onsiiamaiD 














saddle Horses. 





Ae? 


It contains photos and prices. 
Adirondack Farms, 





150 Stallions and Mares i: 


Imported and Homebred— 
Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks, Clydesdales and Kentucky 


75 Head imported as weanlings, yearlings and two-year-olds, 
thoroughly acclimated and properly developed. Young register- 
ed draft stallions, fit for service from $300 


Every farmer should read press comments in bulletin No. 12. 


Glens Falis, N. Y. 


up. 





White Marsh, Va. 
_ 








BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





te 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


PIGS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaranteed; booking orders now. Ask 
Fen ens yours, Itis our business and pleasure to answer 
etters. 


WwW. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


PURE-BRED 


PIG 


W. I. OWEN, 








Of the highest quality. from 
stock weighing up to 1110 lbs. 
$12. each, $24. per pair no-akin 
at ten weeks old. Bred gilts. 
Write for description. 
R2, Bedford City, Va. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 











Lee’s Premier 2rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1.500. 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 

All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
' Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most neted herd in the South. 


BERKSHIRES guaviry. 


A very select bunch of 
fine pigs, 2 to 4 mos. 
old, ready for immedi- 
ate shipment. Strictly 
Also bred 











first class. 
sows. 


Order today. ‘ 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 











ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 
Jewell and Trueworth strains. 

Pigs $25 trio, service boars from $20. Breeding and 
individuality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 

Give us a trial. 


ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 








WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DU ROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 

VAUCLUSE, VA. 


S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., 











Registered Duroc-Jersey 


i Ss For immediate delivery, 
0g a choice lot of young 
boars of the big mellow type, and 
sired by Grand Champions. 
No gilts at present. 
Elko, Ga. 


J. W. Hodge, 











FOR SALE Fegistered bie type Poiana 


na pigs. Write me. 
E. W. Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 


TAMWORTHS 














—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 





WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 28.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
JERSEYS 
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OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 








HORSES AND JACKS 


PLL LAPP PPD AS 


Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 


Write for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 











Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires, 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 
12 months old. 

U. @. SAUNDERS 














Fairland Stoek Farm, 


Lezingten, Ky. 





SELECTING A BEEF BULL 





Some Points to Bear in Mind in Pick- 
ing Out Your Herd Header 


HERE is perhaps no other impor- 

tant factor in the production of 
beef cattle so frequently neglected as 
the proper selection of a bull to head 
a beef herd. It is as true as ever that 
the bull is “half the herd,” and he is 
frequently more if he is the proper 
type and backed by good ancestry. 

It is not enough merely to get areg- 
istered bull, but equally important to 
get the best. We need something just 
the opposite of our small, leggy, nar- 
row-chested cows. The best type of 
bull is broad, deep, low set, with 
straight top and underline, compact 
and blocky, showing lots of constitu- 
tion and masculinity. Look out for 
the bull that drops behind the shoul- 
der, has a narrow chest and long 
face, because he lacks in constitution, 
Also avoid the bull that has flat ribs, 
making a narrow back and narrow 
hips, because it is on the back and 
hips that the high-priced cuts are 
found. Look for the bull that carries 
his head high, and has a large bold 
eye with well developed head and 
shoulders covered with a long heavy 
coating of hair, because this indicates 
masculinity. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
the bull should be fancy-bred and 
pampered, because farmers have been 
frequently disappointed in this type 
when put to hard service under ordin- 
ary farm conditions. For grading up 
a herd where we have fair size, type 
is of more importance than size with- 
out type. 

Do not accept anything that is not 
registered, for this and the reputa- 
tion of the breeder are the only 
means we have of knowing that the 
animal is pure-bred. Do not by any 
means use a scrub or grade, because 
it is only the rich man that can afford 
this, and he is generally too wise. A 
good bull will pay for himself the first 
year, as he will easily add $5 per head 
in value to his calves, and at this fig- 
ure with 40 cows he is worth $200, and 
is good, with proper attention, until 
seven to nine years of age. There are 
quite a few good bulls to be had at 
this figure. Do not let $50 stand be- 
tween an inferior pure-bred and one 
of much better type, because he will 
pay the extra amount necessary. 

When you have got the right type 
of bull and he has proved himself to 
be a good sire, be slow to turn him 
loose, because if he has constitution 
with other desirable qualities he is 
the best sire that you ‘can get to 
breed to his first crop of heifers, as 
there is no other method of getting 
uniformity so quickly. But remember 
that if he has bad qualities he will 
transmit them with equal intensity. 

I. W. CARPENTER. 

Agricultural College, Miss. 





GROWING INTO THE STOCK 
BUSINESS 


(Prize Letter) 


EN years ago the writer invested 

in scrub cattle and put them on 
wire grass. While there was but _lit- 
tle expense, the profits went to ticks 
and lice. 

By the help of agricultural papers 
and bulletins, a summer course at Au- 
burn, and the demonstration agent, 
together with what could be learned 
at a number of stock farms and state 
and county fairs, the profits are turn- 
ing my way. As my knowledge in- 
creases, I grow into the stock busi- 
ness. “Plunging” into it often results 
in failure. Upon a firm foundation, I 
have tried to build Fair View Stock 
Farm. 

To succeed one must have regard to 
the care, breeds, feeds, and feeding 
of the cattle. 

Alabama and Georgia have been 
giving annually $7,000,000 to ticks. The 





dipping vat takes the place of lice 
and ticks on every up-to-date stock 
farm. My friend built a wooden vat; 
we profited by his mistake and used 
sand, gravel, and cemént. 

With an eye to their beef qualities, 
I select my cows from the native cat- 
tle because of their cheapness and 
hardiness. For the sire have chosen 
the Aberdeen-Angus (there are other 
good types), because of his color, 
hornless head, wide, blocky build, fine 
bone, thick fleshy back and ribs, 
smoothness, and early maturing mer- 
its. These- characteristics, together 
with his hardiness and ability to cut 
out a large per cent of high-priced 
beef and to transmit these qualities, 
give him a high market value and 
make h‘m an ideal beef sire. 

A good sire is the most important 
essential in the cattle business, and 
is much more than half the herd. 
When one considers the fact that a 
pure-bred beef bull adds $10 in value 
to each calf he sires, he is cheap at 
“any old price.” 


Only the shrewd trader can afford 
to invest extensively in pure-bred 
beef cattle, as they are too high in 
price at present for slaughtering pur- 
poses. It’s safest for the small farm- 
er to breed up the native cow. 

To get a start with the Angus, a 
six-weeks’ pure-bred bull was pur- 
chased at: one-fourth the price of a 
two-year-old. It’s a great pleasure to 
feed him and see him grow. 

As a rule I arrange for my cattle to 
feed themselves; but to meet any 
emergency there is stored in my barn 
an abundance of peas, beans, stover 
and hay. My feeds are all raised at 
home. Letting a cow starve is the 
only thing worse than buying feed. 
My rough cheap feed goes to the cat- 
tle which change it into round steak 
and fertile soil. Good grazing and 
good fencing keep a cow out of mis- 
chief, and save “hobbling.” 

Grass is one of the best feeds 
known. For summer pasture I use 
Bermuda grass on my rolling land. It 
makes by far the best permanent 
summer pasture on poor land the 
South has yet found. For a variety, 
crab grass is caused to grow by 
breaking the land about three inches 
deep. Weeds are mowed to prevent 
smothering the grass, 

For winter pasture the velvet bean 
is the queen. It is the most profita- 
ble and easiest raised winter feed we 
can plant on poor land. It will lie on 
the ground for months and then the 
cows will fatten on it. Soy beans are 
planted after oats and the hay is sav- 
ed. Sorghum, millet, kaffir corn, pop- 
corn, and cowpeas are planted for 
cattle. For winter and spring graz- 
ing clovers are planted on the best 
land, but oats and rye are found to be 
better on thin sandy soil. When it’s 
necessary to change feeds, I do it 
gradually, to avoid bloat and irregu- 
larities. 

Beef cattle are fed to support their 
body and increase their weight. There 
should be a continual increase in 
weight, as here is where the profit 
lies. A cow should never be allowed 
to get poor as it takes more feed to 
regain than to maintain. ‘As the calf 
represents the care of the dam for 
months, special attention is given its 
diet to avoid “scours.” Cleanliness 
and regularity in feeding are neces- 
sary. Cattle are easier sheltered, less 
trouble to pasture, kinder to each 
other, and less dangerous when de- 
horned. I’ve had no liking for horns 
since my wife’s life hung upon a*tow’s 
horn and my grandfather’s colt was 
gored to death by a vicious bull. 

The best way to dehorn is to breed 
them off, the next best way is to rub a 
stick of caustic potash for a few 
seconds on the horn buttons of the 
calf when three days old. Great care 
should be taken not to let the potash 
touch any part except the horn but- 
tons. 

WILLIAM E. BLOCKER, Jr. 

Ariton, Ala. 











Saturday, May 15, 1913] 
GRADE UP THE HERD WITH A 
GOOD BULL 


(Prize Letter) 





HEN tired of selling butter on an 

overstocked market and selling 
beef for 314 cents on the hoof, we 
bought a registered Aberdeen-Angus 
bull calf from Mr. French two years 
ago. We thought our cattle troubles 
were ended. 

Now the bull may be half the herd, 
but the other half is a good big half, 
and our cows were a scrubby, scraw- 
ny job lot of junk, no record break- 
ers at the pail and unable to bring 
good beef calves. To make the job 
complete, we knocked the first lot of 
calves in the head with a cream sep- 
arator. We had made such a mess of 
the thing that we would have quit 
cattle raising had it not been for the 
bull. Whoever else went without, I 
had fed him according to “Hoyle” 
straight through, and some say he’s 
the finest bull in this part of the state. 

So we sold the sorry cows, cutting 
the herd down to one fine cow and a 
few good heifers and took a fresh 
start. The first step was better feed- 
ing of the breeding stock. This cer- 
tainly has paid. The cattle have not 
only grown this winter, but are going 
out to pasture fat this spring, for the 
first time. 

One calf came this winter. At three 
months old he is as big as his full 
brother at 14 months. He gets most 
of the milk from a four-gallon Hol- 
stein cow, I milk one side in the 
morning only and at night he gets it 
all. Besides, he gets all the hay and 
straw he will eat, what green feed he 
can stand, and a grain ration of one 
and one-half pounds cottonseed 
meal and one and_ three-fourths 
pounds shelled ¢orn. I don’t aim for 
him to lose his calf fat, and am plan- 
ning to feed him while on pasture 
also. It’s such a pleasure to see him 
grow that we aren’t going to wean 
him till fall. The heifers will calve 
shortly, and their offspring are to 
have at least as good a show as this 
calf, 

Instead of quitting cattle raising, 
we are figuring on adding to the pas- 
ture our 20-acre field, the best land 
we have, building a silo and getting 
some more good cows and heifers to 
breed from. No more scrubs on any 
terms. I got a scrub heifer last fall 
in a horse trade and swapped her 
next day for a feed cutter. The sum- 
mer had been so dry we had hardly 
any cowpea hay and no clover hay, 
but I spent rainy days all winter run- 
ring corn stover through the feed 
cutter. This, plenty of cottonseed 
meal, the one indispensable feed, a 
little corn meal and access to straw 
stacks made the ration after the pea 
hay went. If one can’t see his way to 
a silo, a good fly-wheel feed cutter is 
the next best thing. I have two, one 
at each barn and couldn’t get along 
without them. They are also good to 
cut green corn stalks in early fall 
when the pastures begin to fail. 


CARL HAMMER. 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 





Getting Rid of Vermin on Poultry 


NORTH Carolina reader wants a 

remedy for vermin on poultry. 
This-is the season of the year when 
lice and mites are most prolific, hence 
most troublesome. 

Mites do not breed on poultry, but 
nest and breed in the cracks and op- 
enings of the buildings, coming out at 
night to prey on the poultry while on 
their roosts. They also are trouble- 
some to hens in their nests, laying, 
and especially when sitting. 


Thorough fumigation is most 
effective, as gases penetrate every 
space. Sulphur candles are good, but 


care must be taken not to allow the 
melting sulphur to touch anything 
that will burn. 

Where it is convenient to use it, 
chlorine gas is very effective. Put a 
.peund of chloride of lime in an iron 
vessel, add same quantity of sulphuric 
acid, and, last, pouring gently, about 
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Colorado has a 
way of lifting 


you off your mental feet; 
of fastening wings to your 
feelings and raising you to 
an ecstasy of pleasure about 
every recreation there. The 
fascination of Colorado is 


Unusually low fares via 
Frisco Lines to Colorado 
and to California 


This, of all years, is the one time to go 
west; for added to the goal of Colorado 
is that of California and her wonderful 
world’s fairs. Never again will two such 
opportunity trips come in combination; 
at such extraordinarily low fares. 


Thru sleeper service to Colorado 


via Frisco Lines, the cool short-cut route by way of Memphis 
and over the Ozark hills. _ Electric lighted Pullman sleepers 
thru from Jacksonville, Atlanta, Birmingham and Memphis to 
Denver—the natural point of stop-over for coastbound tour- 
ists. All steel chair cars anddining cars (Fred Harvey service); 


For detailed information and illustrated 
descriptive literature, address or call on 


J. N. Cornatzar, General Passenger Agent, Frisco Lines, 
1019 Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn. 





twice the quantity of water. The 
fumes will kill any insect life they 
touch. As a matter of course, buildings 
should be closed as tight as possible, 
and, when using chlorine gas, take out 
of building any textile goods, as the 
chlorine will destroy them. 

For lice there is nothing better than 
the powders. Take every fowl, hold by 
the legs, and with a good powder gun 
force the powder into the plumage, 
working it in with the fingers, and es- 
pecially around the vent and under 
the wings. This should be repeated 
two or three times a week for a cou- 
ple of weeks. 

When fumigation is not convenient, 
use a spray gun and thoroughly go 
over every part of building, roost, 
nests, etc., with a strong solution of 
kresol, zenoleum, carbolic acid or pure 
kerosene oil. Repeat as needed, and, 
be thorough. Keep lime sprinkled on 
dropping boards. Put tobacco dust 
or stems in nests, under the other lit- 
ter. Clean out droppings regularly. 
Where these measures are carefully 
looked after your poultry will not be 
troubled. 1 Re a. # 


Write Reed if You Are Interested in 
Creameries 


URING the last two years there 

has been considerable interest 
and substantial growth in the cream> 
ery business in the South, and espec- 
ially in North Carolina. All of the 
creameries in North Carolina are lo- 
cated in the western half of the 
state, and the interest is so large that 
otten there is demand for more 
creameries than there is cream to 
supply them. 

Viewing the lack of creamery de- 
velopment in this section of the state 
and the good location at Raleigh for 
u creamery, the authorities repre- 


senting the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the State 


Department of Agriculture have or- 
ganized the Experiment Station 
Creamery. 


The creamery will be operated in 
the Agricultural Building, West Ral- 
eigh, where the College has granted 
the use of the laboratories and equip- 
ment. Extra supplies and equipment 


- 
have been ordered and the creamery 
is now ready to receive cream. 

Individuals who are_ interested 
should write to the Dairy Farming 
Office, West Raleigh, for information 
about organizing cream routes and 
securing shipping cans, etc. Corres- 
pondence is solicited from local 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, and Farmers’ Unions who 
wish to push dairy farming in their 
communities. Literature will be sup- 
plied and some special features in lo- 
cal boosting are cn hand for those 
who ask fer them. 

ALVIN J. REED. 

North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station, West Raleigh, N. C, 





NOAH’S KNOCK 


It was Noah who was voicing the com- 
plaint. 

“My wife made me get up and shut the 
windows every night it rained,’’ he said.— 


New Haven Register. 





The way some people frown all the time 
you can’t blame fortune for not smiling on 
them.—Detroit Free Press. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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"You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 
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N LOOKING over our local exchanges, it is 

gratifying to see the numerous items telling 
about plans for county fairs next fall. It is not yet 
too late for your county to join the march of 
progress. 





President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 











EPRESENTATIVE G. P. Deyton writes to re- 

mind us that Yancey should be added to the 
list of counties that abolished the office of county 
treasurer by act of the recent Legislature. Let the 
good work go on! 





EANUT Growing in the Cotton Belt” is the title 

of a special bulletin just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This bulletin 
deals with soils for peanuts and soil preparation, 
fertilizers, planting, cultivation, harvesting and 
disposition of the crop. A copy may be had free 
by writing the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





ANY county that is not holding a county school 
commencement this spring is missing an in- 
spiration. Everywhere the county commencement 
Seems to arouse enthusiasm and interest almost 
without parallel among institutions of the kind. 
If your county failed to have one this year, stir up 
your county superintendent and county board of 
education and get them to resolve now that they 
will never again miss such an opportunity for pro- 
moting the cause of education and county devel- 
opment. 





DITOR Archibald Johnson voices the common 

feeling about the county school commence- 
ment when he says that “no man can stand on the 
street and feel the thrill produced by these march- 
ing hosts of children without sharing in the en- 
thusiasm of the hour, and confessing the benefit 
and blessing of such an occasion;” and adds: 


“We feel better about old North Carolina 
every time we witness the parade of a county 
commencement. We are not going to grovel 
in the dust forever. The next generation will 
be better citizens than the present one be- 
cause they will know more, and knowledge is 
power.” 





NE of the greatest weaknesses of country life 

heretofore has been the absence of public re- 
cognition of worthy effort. The farmer or stock- 
man or school teacher*might set a worthy example 
for his felfows, but public notice would not be di- 
rected to it nor public recognition given as an in- 
centive for other like endeavors. Anything that 
brings our country people together does good, and 
it it brings them together for the purpose of re- 
cognizing and honoring worthy effort, it is doubly 
useful. This is why the county school commence- 
ment is worth so much. And this is why every 
county should have a county fair, With a county 
commencement in the spring and a county fair in 
the fall, it will be hard to keep any county from 
catching the spirit of progress. 





OT only are the magazines of standing, farm 

‘papers and church papers cutting out patent 
medicine advertising, but the time is fast coming 
when neither daily papers nor county weeklies will 
join hands with quacks, fakers, and swindlers in 
the robbery of the afflicted and ignorant—that 
class of all classes which most deserves sympathy 
and protection. The following note from a recent 
Pageland, S. C., Journal is a sign of the times: 


“We have just thrown another patent medi- 
cine advertising contract into the waste basket. 
We do not believe in patent medicines and we 
refuse to be hired to aid in putting them down 
the throats of our readers. Patent medicines do 
not cure people except in very rare cases and 
then it is usually at the expense of some other- 
wise healthy organ. Nearly all patent medi- 
cines contain harmful ingredients, and the 
habit grows. No one has ever seen a real 
strong healthy person who had taken very 


much patent medicine. The person who gets 
well does so, not because of the medicine, but 
in spite of it.” 





Good Farming Helps to Check Insect 
Damage 





OST often the farmer who complains loudest 
of the ravages of insect pests is the farmer 
who does the poorest work. Stumps, thick- 

ets, foul terraces and turn rows, all these are the 
mark of the careless farmer, and they also furnish 
winter quarters for many crop enemies. On the 
other hand, the farmer with the broad, open fields, 
clean cultivated terraces, and turn rows that are 
making crops instead of weeds and briers, usually 
has little to fear from bugs and worms, largely be- 
cause he hasn’t given them a chance to hibernate 
and breed. ; 

Another means by which the good farmer aids 
in holding insect enemies in check is by the use of 
well planned crop rotations. As a general rule, it 
is safe to say that the longer a particular crop is 
grown upon a particular field the more serious be- 
come the losses from insects attacking the crop in 
question. Now crop rotations, intelligently han- 
dled, usually mean soil building and this, in turn, is 
the surest mark of the farmer who is “getting on”; 
so we are afforded another instance of how good 
farming and insect control go together. 

Still another means by which pests are held in 
check is by planting crops resistant or immune to 
their ravages. As a rule the careless, indifferent 
farmer doesn’t know that such crops are in exist- 
ence, but the wide-awake, progressive man is con- 
stantly on the lookout for them and uses them 
whenever they will help him in getting better 
crops. 

We don’t mean to imply that all insects and dis- 
eases affecting our crops can be held in check by 
such methods as those outlined, for in many cases 
direct remedies, such as spraying and hand-pick- 
ing, must be used as well. But even so, we usually 
find that the man who is most careful to get out 
the stumps, clean up the thickets and fence rows, 
and who abhors patchés of weeds and briers where 
crops ought to be growing, is usually the man who 
has the well kept, well sprayed orchard, and who 
tackles the bugs of garden and field before they 
have a chance to get in their deadly work. 

Thus it is that the character of the work of the 
really good farmer sticks out all over his farm, 
whether it be in keeping lice off his hogs, boll 
weevils off his cotton, or San Jose scale off his 
peach trees. 





Run Your Farm According to a Well De- 
fined Plan 


UNNING a farm, from the very nature of the 
case, is not so easily systematized as the bus- 
iness of running a railroad or a factory. The 

operation of the latter usually goes on, rain or 
shine; while many jobs about the farm can only be 
done when weather conditions are right. But even 
sO, we are certain that comparatively few ‘farms 
have their work organized and planned for the 
most effective work, 





As an illustration, how many thousands of acres 
of oats and clovers were killed last winter because 
of having been sown too late? How many thous- 
ands of acres of crimson clover were not inocula- 
ted and failed as a consequence, notwithstanding 
that the fact that crimson clover uninoculated us- 
ually fails had been repeatedly and insistently 
pointed out? How many thousands of fields of 
oats are injured by smut, when an inexpensive 
treatment would have entirely prevented the loss? 

Farming is a business, or should be, and a busi- 
ness without well defined plans and a strictly ad- 
hered to schedule is usually a poor business and its 
owner is on the road to failure. The well regulat- 
ed business generally has certain things that are 
to be done at certain times, and the manager eith- 
er sees that these things are done or “breaks a 
trace” trying. 

While it is true that the weather is a factor that 
the farmer, more than the manager of any other 


, 
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business, must consider, there are few farms on 
which, regardless of the weather, there is not work 
needing to be done. Suppose we intend beginning 
planting on a certain Monday morning and get up 
to find it raining: is planting the only work that 
can be done? How about the broken implements 
that need to be put in shape, the harness that 
needs repairing, the fences that need fixing, the 
gates that need to be swung, the hauling that 
needs to be done? 

We believe that no farmer can find a better job 
than to sit down and. make systematic plans for his 
work,—what shall be done, when it shall be done, 
and how it shall be done. For instance, the clover 
shall be seeded between certain dates, and shall 
be inoculated; the oats shall be sown during a cer- 
tain period, and shall be treated to prevent smut; 
the cotton shall be picked out before a certain 
date, and that held shall be carefully stored in a 
dry place. 

Try this plan and then stick to it—feel bad about 
it unless you run on schedule, and if you get off 
schedule, get back without delay. In one of our 
school readers there used to be a story of the 
dreadful consequences that came as a result of a 
railroad engineer’s being “behind time”; we won- 
der how many Southern farmers, because of being 
behind time, or perhaps because of running upon 
no schedule at all, are reaping the consequences in 
the form of poor crops and “poverty” farms. 


The Week on the Farm 


ROP cultivation is, as it should be, upper- 

most in our minds just at this season. Culti- 

vation to greatest advantage at least cost— 
this is a problem worthy of our most careful 
thought, and we hope all our readers will turn to 
last week’s articles on crop cultivation and read 
them through. Truly, “Where brain work begins, 
there profit begins”; and the ability to use ma- 
chinery in place of the more expensive hand labor 
is one of the surest marks of the thinking farmer. 








One of the reasons why we are not using more 
labor-saving machinery in crop production is be- 
cause of our patchy, stumpy, irregular fields. To 
expect a riding cultivator or a grain binder to 
operate to best advantage among stumps and gul- 
lies is expecting the impossible, and the sooner 
these obstructions to good farming are removed 
the better. Fields are for growing crops, and not 
places for plum thickets, scattered fruit and shade 
trees, with a lot of stumps and gullies thrown in 


for good measure. 
* * * 


Speaking of cultivation, we wonder if you know 
of any farmers who still “lay by” with a turn plow, 
leaving their crops on a high ridge. According to 
all the evidence obtainable, there is no surer way 
than this of cutting down our yields of corn and 
cotton. In cultivating there is always a tendency 
to make a slight ridge, but why people should 
make this worse by using a turn plow which cuts 
roots at the same time is beyond us. Maybe it’s 
just a habit, with no real reason or thought be- 
hind it. * Ok Ok 

Mr. French hits the nail on the head when he 
says: “Using borrowed capital judiciously and 
splurging on borrowed money are two entirely 
different propositions, and lead to widely separated 
stopping points.” This is just another way of em- 
phasizing the truth that the use of good business 
sense is a very essential element in farming, and 
without it failure is fairly certain. We need a better 
rural credits system, and need it badly, but any 
system that fails to put a premium on character, 
combined with a head and hand equally willing to 
work, will be a mistake. 


A Thought for the Week 


I TALKING with Colonel about the situation 








of the farmers at that time in the South, Gen- 

eral Lee advised him to secure white labor, and 
remarked: “I have always observed that wherever 
you find the Negro everything is going down 
around him, and wherever you find the white man, 
you see everything around him improving.”—From 
“Letters and Recollections of Gen. Robert E. Lee,” 
by his son. 
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Rural Credits: A Declaration of Principles 


RESENT Banking System Inadequate—‘No 

man can serve two masters.” Our present 

banking system, designed and created for the 
purpose of serving commercial interests, in the 
nature of things cannot properly serve agricultural 
interests. We must not put our new wine into 
old bottles. A new system designed especially to 
serve the farmers’ interests is imperatively de- 
manded. 

Il 


NATIONAL Rather Than a State System—A 

National system is needed in order to insure 
(a) the bulk of business, (b) uniformity of method, 
and (c) due recognition in great money centers, all 
of which are necessary to secure money at mini- 
mum rates. It is a well-known fact that the Na- 
tion can borrow money at lower rates than the 
states, and the states at lower rates than counties. 
With state action, we should have forty-eight dif- 
ferent systems of varying goodness and badness, 
each demanding recognition in New York, Boston 
and Chicago, each system requiring separate in- 
vestigation all the time as to methods, standing, 
etc., and with equally good security some states 
would pay higher interest rates than others. As 
has been well said, a great railway system worth 
$50,000,000 may borrow money at 4 per cent where- 
as if loans were asked by individuals each owning 
$2,000 worth of track and rolling stock, the cost 
might be twice 4 per cent. Even so by having gov- 
ernment-supervised associations dealing in millions 
of dollars worth of approved farm mortgages, 
money may be secured at an interest rate not only 
far below the rate which individual farm owners 
now have to pay, but materially below what small- 
er units would have to pay. 


iil 


ATIONAL Government Must Help—Not only 
must we have a National system, but it must 
have the positive support of the National govern- 
ment. “What Europe has done for her farmers 
America must do for hers,” and practically every 
European government has given positive assis- 
tance to these methods for helping agriculture. 
Our government is not asked to give anything to 
farmers, but it is asked to satisfy itself, after the 
most searching investigation, as to the soundness 
of the security offered by land credit institutions, 
and then give them its endorsement. With such 
a government O. K. money may be secured for the 
farmers’ needs at much lower rates than would 
otherwise be possible. And a government which 
for a hundred years has taxed other industries for 
the benefit of manufactures cannot now afford to 
refuse the request of agriculture, not for a subsidy, 
not for gifts, not for support which will injure or 
tax any other industry, but simply for the govern- 
ment’s moral backing, the. simple underwriting 
without risk of what is in itself proved and safe 
security—provided, of course, that the government 
should subscribe for such part of the stock of cen- 
tral land banks as capitalists might fail to sub- 
scribe for. 
IV 
ERE Permission to Organize Rural Credit In- 
stitutions Will Not Answer— Without such 
. government supervision and endorsement in start- 
ing, as we have just suggested, there is no promise 
of any satisfactory rural credits system. At any 
time for a hundred years past, our capitalists 
might have mobilized funds for loaning to farmers, 
if they had wished todoso, There would have been 
no trouble on earth about getting any statute 
needed for suitable corporation forms and ma- 
chinery. And if the government now merely au- 
thorizes and permits rural credit organizations, if 
it merely erects machinery without insuring its 
operation, another generation may come and go 
before anything is accomplished for the farmers’ 
help. 
Vv 
MORTIZATION—Any satisfactory system of 
rural credits must be based upon the principle 
of amortization: the farmer must be allowed to 
make repayment through small annual or semi- 
annual installments (probably annual for the most 
part in the South) instead of having to endure the 
risks, expenses, and oppressions inevitable under 
our present mortgage system which provides for 
no systematic method of repayment and permits 
foreclosure before the profits from the loan have 
cleared the way for liquidating it. 


VI 


NCOURAGE Thrift Through Postal Savings— 
We hold that a rural credits system should aim 
hot only to furnish money to farmers needing it, 
but to encourage good farming methods together 


By CLARENCE POE 


with personal thrift and the savings habitgas meth- 
ods for getting out of debt. And as a means of en- 
couraging rural thrift our postal savings banks, in- 
stead of being the shackled servant of our com- 
mercial banks, should be unshackled and set free 
to serve the people. Instead of having postal sav- 
ings banks in only a few large cities, offering 2 
per cent on deposits to be later lent to banks at 
2% per cent, as at present, why should not all post- 
offices be allowed to.receive deposits, pay, say, 3 
or 4 per cent interest and let these savings form 
the basis for loans on land, etc. at 5 to 6 per cent? 


Vil 
ORRENS System—In order to provide unim- 
peachable security and thus obtain lower 


rates of interest, and in order to eliminate the 
present wasteful policy of paying a lawyer to ex- 
amine all ancient records every time land is offer- 
ed as security, every state should adopt the Tor- 
rens System of registering and guaranteeing land 
titles. 





THE BOOK YOU HAVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR 





Profits” is the title of Editor Clarence 

Poe’s new 256-page book just now off 
the press—‘“a practical guide-book to the 
whole big subject of rural codperation,” as 
the publishers announce it. It is a record 
of actual, practical, investigated experience 
in almost every line of codperation likely 
to interest Southern farmers—‘a book 
which shows how farmers may codperate 
by showing how they have done and are 
doing it.” 


[‘s Farmers Codperate and Double 


The following list of chapter headings in- 
dicates only a fraction of the wide range of 
subjects covered: 


I—The Farmer Must Take Complete Contro! of 
His Business. 


1i—First of All, a Good Local Farmers’ Club: 
How to Make it a Success, 
IlI—Coéperative Buying Is Good; Coiperative 


Merchandising May or May Not Be, 

IV—Rural Credits and Coéperation, 

V—Why I Believe in the Farmers’ Union, Grange, 
etc. 

VI—Some Farmers’ Clubs I Have Known: Exam- 
ples of Neighborhood Coéperation, 

VII—How to Organize a Codperative Society: 
Some Fundamental Principles, 

VIII—How Codperation Remade 
Neighborhood: The Story of Svea. 

IX—Why Can’t You Have a Neighborhood Like 
Svea?—A Properly Organized Rural Community. 

X—How Wisconsin Berry Growers Met an Ugly 
Situation: Successful Produce Marketing. 

XI—More Codéperation Stories From the North- 
west: Coédperative Laundry Work, Livestock Ship- 
ping, Cheese-making, etc, 

XII—Coéperation to Get Better Cotton and Cot- 
ton Seed Prices. 

XITI—A $5,000,000 Truck 
in Virginia. 

XIV—A North Carolina County Coéperation Has 
Waked Up: Creameries, Egg Collecting, Potato 
Marketing, Credit Societies, etc. 

XV—What Florida and California Citrus Fruit 
Organizations Have Done, 

XVI—An Arkansas Cotton Marketing Association, 

XVII—Every Farmer Should Join a Mutual Insur- 
ance Company: What Some Companies Are Doing, 

XVIII—Making Farmers Into Business Men: 
How Codéperation Has Remade Rural Ireland, 

XIX—Two Irish Rural Credit Societies and 
They Work, 

XX—The Large Outlook of the Irish Agricultural 
Leader: Problems of Rural Codéperation, 


a Minnesota 


Marketing Association 


How 


XXI—Agricultural Coéperation in 
XX1II—What Codéperation 
Farmers, 


England, 
Has Done for French 
XXI1I—Coéperation Gives Danish Farmers Three 
Profits Instead of One. 
XXIV—Cows and Codperation 
mark Rich: Business Methods 
Products as Factors. 
XXV—Averaging $2 More Per Hog Through Co- 
Speration: How Livestock Farmers Benefit. 


Have Made 
and High 


Den- 
Quality 


XXVI—‘‘People’s High Schools’” Made Danish 
Coéperation Possible. 
XXVII—Eight Secrets of Success with Coiper- 


ation: The Experience of Denmark as a Lesson for 
America, 

The book is offered in paper binding at 
75 cents a copy or in cloth at $1.50. A cloth 
copy with a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, $2; paper copy and year’s 
subscription, $1.50. Persons who have al- 
ready renewed may also get it in cloth for 
$1, paper for 50 cents. 














Report Submitted at Southern Conference for Education and Industry, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ERVE the People, Not the Speculators—To heip 

our landless men buy land is of course a chief 
aim of rural credits legislation, but here steps must 
be taken to prevent land speculators from reaping 
the benefits intended for the people themselves. 
Lands held out of use by such exploiters of the 
public should in all cases be taxed at the full sale 
value, taxed at the full price at which they are held 
for purchase, whereas the shameful truth is that 
under present conditions in most Southern states, 
the industrious citizen and home-builder who im- 
proves and beautifies his holdings is more heavily 
taxed—is taxed on more nearly the full value of 
his land—than is the speculator-landlord who does 
nothing for the community but instead holds back 
its growth. 

IX 


ty Thought to Social Conditions—In giving 
aid for the purchase of farms, due considera- 
tion should be given to the advantages of develop- 
ing homogeneous communities. It should be rec- 
ognized, for example, that the social life, social in- 
stitutions, and even the peace of a white neighbor- 
hood may be imperiled by allowing Negroes to 
buy land in such a community without let or hin- 
drance; nor should whites be permitted (though 
usually they would not wish) to buy in the midst 
of a colony of Negro landowners. 


Xx 


ee Credit System Imperatively Needed 
—While the nine principles just mentioned ap- 
ply more particularly to long term or land credit, 
it is evident that they are partly applicable to 
short term or personal credit. We furthermore 
call attention to the fact that while it is bad 
enough that even on land security the farmer pays 
interest amounting to about 8 per cent, yet under 
our crop-lien and “time-prices” system’ in the 
South, the man at the bottom, the poor man who 
most needs help, must frequently pay at the rate 
of 40 to 80 per cent per annum for his credit. Sore- 
ly as a system of long term or land credit is need- 
ed, therefore, the need for a better system of short- 
term or personal credit should appeal even more 
poignantly to the hearts and consciences of all 
right-thinking men, and here isa task which 
should command the most serious attention of the 
leadership and statesmanship of the South and the 
Nation. 


XII 


| Age: on Farm Crops—Especial thought should 
be given to the problem of enabling the men 
whose sweat and toil have produced crops, to hold 
them off of glutted and demoralized markets. The 
South’s cotton crop within recent weeks -has in- 
creased in value hundreds of millions of dollars, 
but most of this increase has gone into the hands 
of men other than those who really created this 
wealth. No system of rural credits ¢an be com- 
plete that does not look to affording loans on a 
not unsafe proportion of the value of farm crops. 


XI 
LWAYS Room for Credit Unions and Land and 


Loan Associations—Just as we have national 
banks, state banks, savings banks, building and 


loan associations, and other institutions for 
urban credit, even’ so our agricultural inter- 
ests should recognize that if atidition to 
National and state systems, several forms of 


local rural credit organizations may be needed to 
suit the demands of particular groups of farmers. 
Regardless of what may be done toward forming 
general systems therefore, we should now set to 
work to organize farmers’ land and loan associa- 
tions and rural credit unions everywhere possible, 
and these should be promoted by farmers’ organi- 
zations and agricultural departments in every sec- 
tion of the South. Any group of intelligent farm- 
ers may easily pool their savings and lend these 
to one another upon proper collateral or endorse- 
ment; and they may also secure additional funds 
from outside sources upon the principle of limited 
or proportional liability without incurring the “un- 
limited liability” risk so often regarded as an ob- 
jection to Raffeisen credit societies. We earnestly 
urge our people to study all successful forms of 
rural credit, and while demanding proper state and 
national systems, make haste to supplement these. 
with neighborhood land and loan associations and 
credit unions. We have a right to demand encour- 
agement and backing of the government to the ex- 
tent already suggested, but the more ability our 
farmers show in promoting and managing such lo- 
cal institutions for themselves, the better chance 
they will have to get adequate National assistance. 
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Farm Telephones 








MEAOM PAPA O=B BESO AMO 


Write today for our big Telephone and 
Supply Catalogue—i60 pages—hundreds of 
illustrations and prices. If you are building 
alineorinthe Telephone business youshould 
have our big bargain book, get our prices be- 
fore buying elsewhere. We are a Southern 
concern and cater to Southern trade. Buy at 
home, send us your orders. Write today for 
full particulars and prices on everything. 


Sumter Telephone Supply Co. 


SUMTER, S. C. 














Delivered 2. FREE 


on 7; i ane 30 DAYS TRIAL 





SEND NO MONEY: {Toto eaten today f for our our big 


Msreles, bia and Sundries at P pene 80 low then soit 
astonish you, Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle be -— month’s free 
trial without a cent of expense 
you can make money taking orders for bi 
-Cles, tires, lamps, sundries, ete., from our b' € 
catalog. - it’s free. It offers’ 
for oe your old bicycle like new at lowest cost, 
uch useful bicycle information. Send forit. ~ 


tow | FACTORY PRICES pagent A nn Me wee | 


alues 
a. You cannot afford top buys a sbleycle tires or —_ 
dries without learning 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. Gis; CHICAGO, ILL 











Little Brother 


This dandy watch, Pocket 
‘en, is made by the manu- 
facturers of the famous 
Big Ben Clock, and is of 


Get one immediately, 
while they last, address 


BiG BEN PREMIUM CO., 


7 Temple Court Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 





















fF Save Dealers’ Profit | 
( PAY THE FREIGHT 
It has the full tlfe of the oil 
init when delivered to you 
Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years. 


two goilone out ied ee 
not satisfie 


|, PRICES | turn balance and get ALL 


0 a mm wn of your money back. 
MADE FRESH FOR instructions For Painting 
YOUR ORDER. with each order. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE PAINT BOOK 
with Color Card. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


@. L. CHASE, THE PAINT MAN, Dept. 25, St. Louis, Mo. 








$9.00¢ offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and “What to In ft 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


en" &  CHANBLEE, | Patent Att'ys 
2. 947B. street. ¥ Seaiam, 2G _ 





ores oon season 
baits with agic are. Bose 
“a ver r discovered tere attracting all 
= nds. 3 fia ee Se you | busy Wey ling 
to help | Ng agents a 


J.B. Gregory, Dept. & 6t, Louis, Mo 


BIG BARGAINS in 


White and Buff Orpington Cockerels, 
hens, pullets and eggs, while they last. 


DR. GRAY. 
LEBANON, TENN. 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 









Route 15, 











Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











FEEDING THE BABY THAT IS 
LEARNING TO WALK 


A Child That Does Not Walk Well at 
Two Years Should Be Given Nour- 
ishing Foods, Plenty of Fresh Night 
Air and No Patent Medicines 





OU say your little boy is two 

years old, has been walking since 
he has been 13 months old, but his 
knees seem to be so weak that he 
falls every once in a while. I would 
not wait for him to outgrow it, as 
the neighbors say. I do not like to 
prescribe at a distance but I suggest 
that you change his food, and if he 
does not seem to improve in a few 
months or shows any added symp- 
toms, that you put him directly under 
the doctor’s care. I suspect that 
your boy is not getting enough min- 
eral matter in his food. It may be 
that he is suffering from the results 
of having been allowed to nurse after 
he was a year old. 

Have you any spinach? If not, I 
would invest in a package of seed 
and grow it. Then make him cream 
soup and put the spinach water and 
pulp into it. In the meantime, give 
him as much of the water from tur- 
nip salad, boiled onions and other 


THE NEW HONEY BULLETIN 


Send For It and You Will Be Inspir- 
ed to Give Care to Your Hives and 
Use Honey More in Cookery 


HERE is a new bulletin. It is 

all about honey. It contains 

more facts than you’ ever 
dreamed about honey. Send for it. 
It is worth the one cent postage and 
the ink—well worth it. Miss Hunt 
and Miss Atwater, who wrote it, and 
Dr. Langworthy, in whose depart- 
ment the facts of interest to the 
housewife were worked out, each de- 
serve our gratitude. 

Following are a few sentences tak- 
en at random, just to give you a sip of 
the nectar of the bulletin. 

“However, it is claimed that unless 
care is taken in selecting foods there 
is a possibility that the diet may con- 
tain too little lime, and for this rea- 
son it is worth noting that honey 
contains this constituent.” 

“In planning meals, particularly in 
hospitals, children’s homes and other 
institutions where large quantities are 
required, it is often convenient to 
have some quick and fairly accurate 
method of estimating the relative 
value of different articles of diet 





|®* ped i live my life from year to 
ye 
With ‘forward face and unreluctant 


Not hastening to, nor turning from the 
goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disap- 
ear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a 
whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with 
cheer. 





CHEERFUL COURAGE 





So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the journey 
will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but 
a boy— 
New friendship, high adventure, and a 
crown— 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s 
zest, ‘ 
Because the road’s last turn will be the 
best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 








vegetables as you can. He will prob- 
ably not like it very much, but give 
it to him in soups, gravies, etc. Do 
not give your children gravy made in 
the old-fashioned way,—that is, by 
putting the flour in the grease, but 
make it by pouring off nearly all the 
grease from the pan in which meat 
has been fried or roasted, adding the 
water in which some vegetable has 
been cooked, and thickening it a lit- 
tle bit. That gives the children the 
flavor of the meat, the little browned 
taste that is very appetizing, and the 
mineral matter. Remember that much 
of the mineral matter of which our 
bones are built is found in the water 
vegetables are boiled in. 

Give your boy plenty of milk to 
drink. Do not give him fried foods 
any more than you can help. Give 
him eggs, custards, curd cheese, 
home-made ice cream, grape juice, 
etc. Give him also all the prunes, ap- 
ples and other fruit he wishes to eat. 
Put plenty of salt in his food. When 
he wishes candy from the store let 
him have oranges instead. Then 
for candy you can make him a little 
butter scotch at home or give him 
jams or preserves. 

Buy a little olive oil and rub his 
legs gently and firmly every night 
and morning. Do not let him get too 
tired and give him a bed of his own 
out on a well-screened porch instead 
of in a room. It may be that the 
poisons are not being freely eliminat- 
ed from his blood, and sleeping in the 
fresh air will give him the oxygen to 
help burn the poisons. I hope that you 
have a very clean, comfortable out- 
house, and that you know that he 
goes into it every morning right af- 
ter breakfast. If he does not, do not 
give him medicine, but do make some 
of the mixture I recommended for the 
mother-to-be, of figs, raisins and sen- 
na. Be sure that you do not give him 
patent medicines. Sometimes the al- 
cohol in patent medicines produces a 
form of drunkenness in growing 
children that results in a weakened 
condition, 


which are used in similar ways. For 
this reason it is worth remembering 
that an ordinary tablespoonful of 
honey, which weighs a trifle over an 
ounce, will furnish the body 100 calor- 
ies. The same amount of energy 
would be supplied by five-sixths of an 
ounce of sugar, by one and _ one- 
fourth ounces of molasses, or by a 
little less than an ounce of preserves 
(such as orange marmalade).” 

“Tt is generally believed that the 
energy from sugar is liberated for 
the use of the body more quickly than 
that from such other fuel foods as 
starch and fat.” 

“Honey is sometimes said to have 
a mildly laxative effect, and the state- 
ment is doubtless true, as it is of 
many other food materials, especially 
those of vegetable origin.” 

“A pound of extracted honey in a 
jar usually sells at retail for about 
the same as the average section of 
comb honey, which has a net weight 
of 14 ounces. On the other hand, the 
wholesale price of comb honey is us- 
ually about 50 per cent higher than 
that of extracted honey. The reason 
for this is that the producer of comb 
honey does far more of the work of 
getting his product ready for the final 
market than does the producer of ex- 
tracted honey.” 

“Where, however, large supplies 
are bought, the purchaser should try 
to get into direct communication with 
the producer and take advantage of 
the parcel post as a means of trans- 
portation.” 

“Unless very great care is taken in 
extracting honey, some of the volatile 
bodies on which its flavor depends 
will probably be lost. Hence it often 
happens that the flavor of comb hon- 
ey is really slightly superior to the 
same kind extracted.” 

“The fact that honey consists prin- 
cipally of sugar and water and is 
slightly acid suggests that it is a suit- 
able substitute for molasses in cook- 
ery. As a matter of fact, it can be 
used in-the place of molasses in all 
forms of breads, muffins, and cakes, 
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and make a more delicately flavored 
product.” 


A Few Good Honey Recipes—Bread and 
Muffins 

One cup white or whole wheat flour, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 cup bran, % 
cup honey, 1 cup sour milk, % cup raisins, 
floured, Sift together the flour, soda, and 
salt, and add the other ‘ingredients. Steam 
three hours or bake 40 minutes in a slow 
oven. If the amount of milk is increased by 
half, the bread is more delicate and has a 
somewhat higher food value. 

Butter Honey Cake 

One and one-half cups honey, % cup but- 
ter, 3 egg yolks; 5 cups flour, % teaspoon 
salt, 14%teaspoons soda, 2 tablespoons water, 
whites of 3 eggs, 2 teaspoons ground cinna- 
mon. Rub together the honey and butter; 
add the unbeaten yolks and beat thoroughly. 
Add the flour sifted with the cinnamon and 
the salt; and the soda is dissolved in the 
water. Beat the mixture thoroughly and 
add the well-beaten whites of the eggs. Bake 
in shallow tins and cover with frosting. 

Baked Honey Custard 

Five eggs, % cup honey, % teaspoon pow- 
dered cinnamon, 4 teaspoon salt, 4 cups 
acalded milk, Beat the eggs sufficiently to 
unite the yolks and whites, but not enowgh 
to make them foamy. , Add the other ingre- 
dients and bake in cups or in a large pan in 
a moderate even. The baking dishes should 
be set in water. 

Honey Ice Cream 

One pint milk, yolks 6 eggs, 1 cup honey, 
1 pint cream, Heat the milk in a double 
boiler. Beat together the honey and eggs, 
add the hot milk, return the mixture to the 
double boiler, and cook it until it thickens. 
Add the cream and when mixture is cool, 
freeze it. 





Use Crepe and a Good Clothes Line 
to Lighten Ironing 


How can I look tidy and still have 
less washing to do? I do like to 
wear light colors.” 

We have talked running water, 
washing machines, stationary tubs 
for washing, and kerosene stoves or 
self-heating irons for ironing, so we 
will not repeat just now. By the way, 
there is a device for placing over the 
irons and holding in the heat when 
using a kerosene stove. Have you 
seen it? It costs a quarter. 

Can you not save on the ironing by 
using cotton crepe a great deal? 
Night dresses and underclothes made 
of it are easily washed and need not 
be ironed. One piece wash dresses of 
it are pretty and simply need to be 
put on the line carefully to dry in 
shape, then shaken well. If every- 
thing is of white there will be no 
fading, so garments will never look 
old and can be patched readily. One 
saves a couple of cents a yard by 
buying it by the bolt. I have seen 
some very pretty shirts made of 
crepe, and it makes pretty aprons for 
children. 


Then why iron the sheets and tow- 
els? Do not fold them damp and put 
a weight on them, as is sometimes 
advised. Fold the sunshine in them 
instead of the dew, as sunshine never 
gets mouldy and smelly and dew 
does. 

Try the scheme of using doilies and 
mats on the breakfast table, if you do 
your own work. If you have none 
cut the good pieces of the next worn- 
out tablecloth into squares, and cro- 
chet a little stitch around them. It is 
easier to wash a few of these than a 
whole tablecloth. Your family and 
friends will say you are trying to put 
on style. Tell them you are, and they 
will imitate you and save in washing 
and ironing too. A good clothes line 
is a great saver of ironing, as clothes 
without humps, stretched ends and 
wrinkles are half ironed. 





New Uses for Graham Flour 


PRESUME the ordinary way of 

making the flour into biscuit, muf- 
fins and even batter-cakes is familiar 
to all. In addition to that I bake the 
regular biscuit dough in loaf form. 
being careful to protect it from in- 
tense heat until it has risen well. A 
regular iron skillet covered by baker 
of some material gives the most sat- 
isfactory results in baking that I have 
found. 

I have found, too, that if I thor- 
oughly brown the stale biscuit or 
bread and roll or grind by using meat 
chopper, into very small particles, 
that I have a most satisfactory break- 
fast food, equal to grape nuts,—serv- 
ed in same manner. 

MRS. D. B. STEGALL. 

Rockvale, Tenn. 
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HOW CAN I KEEP EGGS? 


Water Glass Is Best, But Lime Water 
and Vaseline Will Do 


Y MOTHER used to keep her 

eggs in salt,” says one letter, 
and the next one says, “My grand- 
mother kept her eggs in bran a long 
time. Why do mine not keep that 
way? Is it the fault of the eggs or 
the bran?” p 

Don’t bother losing eggs by trying 
all kinds of experiments. The “Gov- 
ernment has done that for you. It 
has tried oats, bran, salt, brine, sali- 
cylic acid, glycerine, paraffin, boiling 
water, alum, collodion, shellac, wood 
ashes, boric acid, permanganate of 
potash, vaseline, lime water, water 
glass, etc., in various solutions and 
combinations. The three last were 
found to be the best. My personal 
experience has been that lime water 
gives a peculiar taste to the eggs, 
vaseline is a nuisance, while water 
glass has been entirely satisfactory. 

I scald a jar well, place only clean, 
fresh, infertile eggs in it,- small end 
down, pour enough water glass over 
them to just cover them and keep 
adding more eggs and solution. [ 
have paid from 50 cents a pint to 50 
cents a gallon for water glass, which 
is also called soluble glass, potassium 
silicate, or sodium silicate. 

But why take time to tell you about 
this when you can get it all on pages 
33-34-35 of United States Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 128, “Eggs and Their 
Uses.” 








Varicose Veins Should Not Be 
Neglected 


HAT shall I do for varicose 

veins? I have had two childrerf 
but have not been troubled with 
veins until this time. They are very 
bad.” 

That is what many persons com- 
menting on the article, “The Mother- 
to-be,” of a few weeks ago have ask- 
ed. I am sorry I did not mention 
varicose veins at that time. 

Varicose veins are certainly very 
troublesome, and may become dan- 
gerous if not attended to. It is much 
better to be careful now and per- 
haps avoid them the next time than 
it is to run the risk of letting them 
burst and perhaps form ulcers that 
will make you an invalid. I do not want 
to scare you; I simply want you to 
realize that an amount of considera- 
tion in caring for yourself and in 
avoiding effort now will pay you in 
the long run. 

If the veins are swollen and the 
covering so thin that they look as 
though they might burst, let nothing 
rub or hit the spot, as a varicese ul- 
cer may form that is hard to get rid 
of. There are two things to do; first, 
lie down or sit down every possible 
opportunity. Do not permit yourself 
to stand on your feet for any reason 
for any length of time. If you can lie 
down for even a minute do so, and 
put a pillow under your feet to let 
the blood run away from the distend- 
ed veins. If you can sit down for a 
few minutes elevate your feet on 
another chair. Have books and oth- 
er reading matter around the house 
to pick up and read, even for a min- 
ute, that it may take your mind 
away from the throbbing of your 
legs and feet. 

The next thing to do is to bandage 
the legs. This should be done in the 
morning before you rise, and there- 
fore before the veins have swollen. 
It is better to get someone else to do 
it for you, if you can. If you cannot, 
do it yourself the instant you rise, 
or even before you get off the bed. 

If you do not know how to band- 
age yourself a doctor or a nurse will 
show you. Get strips of thin flan- 
nel, cut them bias three inches wide, 
sewed flat together until the strip 
measures eight yards in length. Strips 
of lawn or thin cotton will do but 
must be made on the straight of the 
goods. Begin to wind at the toes, 
leaving the heel uncovered, winding 
the bandage round and round the leg, 


up over the knees and up to the 
thighs if the veins are distended 
above the knees. Buy two or three 
cards of safety pins and catch the 
bandage here and there. It will 
prevent slipping. 

Every night when you take the 
bandage off roll it as the doctors roll 
their bandages, to have it straight 
for the next morning. It is hard to 
get in the habit of doing this at first, 
but you will soon find that you roll 
them very easily and quickly. If the 
trouble still persists I would most 
certainly see a doctor about it, and if 
he advises a rubber stocking it is 
economy in the long run to buy it. 





Send for Free Bulletin, ““The Com- 
munity Egg Circle” 


READ “The Community Egg Cir- 

cle,” a bulletin just published by 
the Office of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, and said to myself, “Here is 
where The United Farm Women and 
The Farmers’ Institute Clubs, and 
other groups of women throughout 
the country are going to get help in 
marketing their eggs.’ What would 
we do without Uncle Sam? 

I wrote to the writer of the bulletin 
and asked him if he and his office 
could help women such as ourselves 
Below is a portion of his letter, which 
I am sure you will agree is very sat- 
isfactory to us: 

“In preparing this little circular I 
hoped to be able to assist those sec- 
tions where eggs are now being mar- 
keted as a side issue. The bulletin 
was not written for men, especially, 
but for women and children who 
might desire to work together in 
producing a better grade of eggs, 
then getting a fair price for a care- 
fully graded article. The codperative 
egg circle is an especially good op- 
portunity for the women of rural 
communities to work together and 
thus develop that spirit of codpera- 
tion so-necessary in all communities. 
This problem of codperation seems to 
develop best where it starts in some 
simple undertaking that involves no 
great investment, either of time or 
money. When people discover that 
they can work together to good ad- 
vantage in little undertakings they 
will have developed the strength and 
the disposition to make larger asso- 
ciations successful. I should consid- 
er that it was entirely wise to en- 
courage the farm women to take up 
just such work and this Office is anx- 
ious to give such an undertaking all 
the suppert that is practical. The de- 
mand from all quarters for assistance 
is so great that it is impossible for 
representatives of the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization to visit 
all such sections, but a great deal of 
help can be given by correspondence 
and at representative meetings.” 

(Signed) C. E. BASSETT, 
Specialist in Co6dperative Organiza- 
tion. : 





How to Make a Fly Swatter 


UY some wire fly screening. Cut 

it in pieces five inches wide and 
eight and a half inches long. Bind 
the two sides and one end with black 
cloth. Next, fold over the two lower 
corners of the unbound end and se- 
cure this into a strong and slendcr, 
wooden handle, 10 inches long. 

In making this handle your ingen- 
uity will devise everything from 
soaked cedar with split ends to com- 
binations of rulers and tacks. 

It is the finest thing in the world 
for swatting flies. There should be a 
nail in every room, on which is al- 
ways found one or more of these 
swatters, 

If you prefer to buy the swats get 
them by the dozen, for an occasional 
fly will get into even the best screen- 
ed house, and that fly may be the 
very one that brings second summer 
trouble to the baby. It is more ef- 
fective to kill a dozen flies now than 
a thousand in. mid-summer, 

Should you be renewing your 
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screens, get the wide kind and the 
strip you cut off the side will be just 
the width for swatters and it will cost 
almost nothing. 





Is Your Drinking Water Pure? 


S THE water in your well pure? If 

you had typhoid last year it will 
pay you to have the doctor send a 
bottle of it to the state board of 
health to be examined. 

Have your well enclosed, if you 
possibly can. Remember that most 
of the typhoid-bearing water comes 
from springs and open wells. 

If you are not sure of the water, 
boil it. It is a great trouble but it is 
easier than caring for a typhoid pa- 
tient. 


The unpalatable taste of boiled wa-' 


ter is due to the fact that the boiling 
drives the air out of the water. Un- 
less you have some perfectly clean 
fly-proof wide-mouthed vessel to let 
the water stand in, pour it from one 
pitcher to another from a height that 
it may regain its air. 





Egg Lemonade Is Good for Children 


S EGG lemonade good for growing 
children ?” 
Yes, egg lemonade is excellent. The 


“white of the egg contains the pro- 


teid, the yolk has oils and valuable 
mineral salts, the lemon juice tends 
to help the blood to a normal degree 
of alkalinity (thins the blood as the 
patent medicine advertisements say), 
and all of it is broken into such par- 
ticles by the beating that the diges- 
tive juices find it easy to prepare it 
for absorption. 

Be sure to have it very cold, filled 
with cracked ice, if possible, else the 
child may grow tired of the egg 
taste, and let him take it by tea- 
spoonfuls that he may get it slowly. 

















































Kept New with White Lead © 


There’s not a run-down building on 
thisfarm. All are protected against 
decay and a ‘‘seedy’’ look by paint 
made of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure ‘linseed oil. Paint made_of 
Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil wears long, keeps smooth and 
does not have to be burned or scraped off. 
Will you make a simple test that will add 
to your paint knowledge? We will send 
you materials and directions for such a 
test, together with booklet of practical 
suggestions and colorschemes. Ask our 
nearest office for Painting Aids No, 108 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Getenett 


(John T, Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Oo. 
Pittsburgh) 
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Get an “‘EL-FLO”’ Canner. Enables you 
to put up fruits, vegetables, berries, 
etc., for yourself and neighbors. Make 
money selling Home canned goods—always top 
prices from stores. 3000 Gov’t. agts. and tomato 
club members endorse the “‘EL-FLO”’. Prices 
$3.50up. Write today for 1915 catalog. We also 
manufacture the Continuous Heating, Capping 
seals cans quicker, easier. Agents Wanted. 
HOME CANNER MFG. CO., Dept. D, Hickery, N.C. 
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Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 
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CHAPTER XH—(Continued) 


ELL, I was never in luck’s way very long, 

Suddenly, without a note of warning, 
the great mutiny broke upon us. One month 
India lay as still and peaceful, to all ap- 
pearances, as Surry or Kent; the next there 
were 200,000 black devils let loose, and the 
country was a perfect hell. Of course, you 
know all about it, gentlemen, a deal more 
than I do, very like, since reading is not in 
my line. I only know what I saw with my 
own eyes. Our plantation was at a place 
called Muttra, near the border of the North- 
west Provinces, Night after night the whole 
sky was alight with the burning bungalows, 
and day after day we had smal! companies 
of Europeans passing through our estate, 
with their wives and children, on their way 
to Agra, where were the nearest troops. 
Mr. Abelwhite was an obstinate man. He 
had it in his head that the affair had been 
exaggerated, and that it would blow over as 
suddenly as it had sprung up. There he sat 
on his veranda, drinking whiskey-pegs and 
smoking cheroots, while the country was in 
a blaze about him. Of course we stuck by 
him, I and Dawson, who, with his wife, used 
to do the bookwork and the managing, Well, 
one fine day the crash came. I had been 
away on a distant plantation, and was riding 
slowly home in the evening, when my eye 
fell upon something all huddled together at 
the bottom of a steep mullah, I rode down 
to see what it was, and the cold struck 
through my heart when I found it was Daw- 
son’s wife all cut into ribbons, and half-eaten 
by jackals and native dogs. A little further 
up the road Dawson himself was lying on 
his face, quite dead, with an empty revolver 
in his hand, and four Sepoys lying across 
one another in front of him. I reined up my 
horse, wondering which way I should turn, 
but at that moment I saw thick smoke curl- 
ing up from Abelwhite’s bungalow and the 
flames beginning to burst through the roof, 
I knew then that I could do my employer no 
good, but would only throw my own life 
away if I meddled in the matter. From 
where I stood I could see hundreds of the 
black fiends, dancing and howling round the 
burning house. Some of them pointed at me, 
and a couple of bullets sang past my head; 
so I broke away across the paddy-fields, and 
found myself late at night safe within the 
walls at Agra, 


“As it proved, however, there was no great 
safety there, either. The whole country was 
up like a swarm of bees. Wherever the Eng- 
lish could collect in little bands they held 
just the ground that their guns commanded, 
Everywhere else they were helpless fugitives. 
It was a fight of the millions against the 
hundreds; and the cruelest part of it was 
that these men we fought against, foot, 
horse, and gunners, were our own picked 
troops, whom we had taught and trained, 
handling our own weapons, and blowing our 
own bugle calls, At Agra there were the 
Third Bengal Fusiliers, some Sikhs, two 
troops of horse, and a battery of artillery. 
A volunteer corps of clerks and merchants 
had been formed, and this I joined, wooden 
leg and all. We went out to meet the rebels 
at Shahgunge early in July, and we beat 
them back for a time, but our powder gave 
out, and we had to fall back upon the city. 
Nothing but the worst news came to us from 
every side—which is not to be wondered at, 
for if you look at the map you will see that 
we were right in the heart of it. Lucknow 
is rather better than a hundred miles to the 
east, and Cawnpore about as far to the 
south, Every point on the compass there 
was nothing but torture, and murder, and 
outrage. 

“The city of Agra is a great place, swarm- 
ing with fanatics and fierce devil-worship- 
pers of all sorts. Our handful of men were 
lost among the narrow, winding streets. Our 
leader moved across the river, therefore, and 
took up his position in the old fort of Agra, 
I don’t know if any of you gentlemen have 
ever read or heard anything of that old fort. 
It is a very queer place—the queerest place 
that ever I was in, and I have been in some 
Tum corners, too, First of all, it is enormous 
in size. I should think that the inclosure 
must be acres and acres. There is @ modern 
part, which took all our garrison, women, 
ehildren, stores, and everything else, with 
plenty of room over. But the modern part 
is nothing like the size of the old quarter, 
where nobody goes, and which is given over 
to the scorpions and the centipedes. It is 
all full of great, deserted halls, and winding 
passages, and long corridors twisting in and 
out, so that it is easy_enough for folks to 
get lost in it. For this%eason it was seldom 
that anyone went into it, though now and 
again a party with torches might go ex- 
ploring. 

“The river washes along the front of the 
old fort, and so protects it, but on the sides 
and behind there are many doors and these 





had to be guarded, of course, in the old quar- 
ter as well as in that which was actually 
held by our troops, We were short-handed, 
with hardly men enough to man the angles 
of the building and to serve the guns. It 
was impossible for us, therefore, to station a 
strong guard at every one of the innumer- 
able gates. What we did was to organize a 
central guardhouse in the middle of the 
fort, and to leave each gate under the charge 
of one white man and two or three natives. 
I was selected to take charge during certain 
hours of the night of a small isolated door 
upon the southwest side of the building. Two 
Sikh troopers were placed under my com- 
mand, and I was instructed, if anything went 
wrong, to fire my musket, when I might 
rely upon help coming at once from the cen- 
tral guard, As the guard was a good two 
hundred paces away, however, and as the 
space between was cut up. into a labyrinth 
of passages and corridors, I had great doubts 
as to whether they could arrive in time to 
be of any use in case of an actual attack, 
“Well, I was pretty proud at having this 
small command given me, since I was a raw 
recruit, and a game-legged one at that. For 
two nights I kept the watch with my Pun- 
jaubees, They were tall fierce-looking chaps, 
Mohammed Singh and Abdullah Khan by 
name, both old fighting-men who had borne 
arms against us at Chilianwallah. They 
could talk English pretty well, but I could 
get little out of them, They preferred’ to 
stand together and jabber all night in their 
queer Sikh lingo. For myself, I used to 
stand outside the gateway, looking down on 
the broad, winding river and on the twink- 
ling lights of the great city. The beating of 
drums, the rattle of tomtoms, and the yells 
and howls of the rebels, drunk with opium 
and with bhang, were enough to remind us 
all night of our dangerous neighbors across 
the stream. Every two hours the officers of 
the night used to come round to all the 
posts, to make sure that all was well. 


“The third night of my watch was dark 
and dirty, with a small, driving rain. It was 
dreary work standing in the gateway hour 
after hour in such weather. I tried again 
and again to make my Sikhs talk, but with- 
out much success, At two in the morning 
the rounds passed, and broke for a moment 
the weariness of the night. Finding that 
my companions would not be led into cone 
versation, I took out my pipe, and laid down 
my musket to strike a match, In an instant 
the two Sikhs were upon me, One of them 
snatched my fire-lock up and leveled it at 
my head, while the other held a great knife 
to my throat, and swore between his teeth 
that he would plunge it into me if I moved 
a step. ’ 

“My first thought was that these fellows 
were in league with the rebels, and that this 
was the beginning of an assault, If our door 
were in the hands of the Sepoys the place 
must fall, and the women and children be 
treated as they were in Cawnpore, Maybe 
you gentlemen think that I am just making 
cut a case for myself, but I give you my 
word that when I thought of that, though I 
felt the point of the knife at my throat, I 
opened my mouth with the intention of giv- 
ing a scream, if it was my last one, which 
might alarm the main guard. The man who 
held me seemed to know my thoughts; for, 
even as I braced myself to it, he whispered, 
‘Don't make a noise. The fort is safe enough, 
There are no rebel dogs on this side of the 
river.” There was the ring of truth in what 
he said, and I knew that if I raised my voice 
I was a dead man, I-could read it in the 
fellow’s brown eyes, I waited, therefore, in 
silence, to see what it was they wanted 
from me, 

“Listen to me, sahib,’ said the taller and 
fiercer of the pair, the one whom they called 
Abdullah Khan, ‘You must either be with 
us now or you must be silenced forever. The 
thing is too great a one for us to hesitate, 
Either you are heart and soul with us, on 
your oath on the cross of the Christians, or 
your body this night shall be thrown into the 
ditch, and we shall pass over to our brothers 
in the rebel) army. There is no middle way, 
Which is to be, death or life? We can only 
give you three minutes to decide, for the 
time is passing, and all must be done before 
the rounds come again,’ 

“ ‘How can I decide?’ said I. ‘You have 
not told me what you want of me. But I 
tell you now, that if it is anything against 
the safety of the fort, I will have no truck 
with it: so you can drive home your knife, 
and welcome.’ . 

“Tt is nothing against the fort,’ said he, 
“We only ask you to do that which your 
countrymen come to this land for. We ask 
you to be rich. If you will be one of us this 
night, we will swear to you upon the naked 
knife, and by the threefold oath which no 
Sikh was ever known to break, that you 
shall have your fair share of the loot. A 
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quarter of the treasure shall be yours. We 
can say no fairer.’ 

“*But what is the treasure, then?’ I ask- 
ed. ‘I am as ready to be rich as you can be, 
if you will but show me how it can be done.’ 

“*You swear, then,’ said he, ‘by the bones 
of your father, by the honor of your mother, 
by the cross of your faith, to raise no hand 
and speak no word against us, either now or 
afterwards?’ 

“‘T will swear it,’ I answered, 
that the fort is not endangered.’ 

“Then my comrades and I will swear that 
you shall have a quarter of the treasure, 
which shall be qually divided among the 
four of us.’ 

“ ‘There are but three,’ said I. 


““*No; Dost Akbar must have his share. 
We can tell the tale to you while we await 
them, Do you stand at the gate, Moham- 
med Singh, and give notice of their coming. 
The thing stands thus, sahib, and I tell it 
to you because I know that an oath is bind- 
ing upon a Feringhee, and that we may 
trust you. Had you been a lying Hindoo, 
though you had sworn by all the gods in 
their false temples, your blood would have 
been upon the knife, your body in the water. 
But the Sikh knows the Englishman, and 
the Englishman knows the Sikh, Hearken, 
then, to what I have to say. 


“ ‘There is a rajah in the Northern Prov- 
inces who has much wealth, though his 
lands are small. Much has come to him 
from his father, and more still he has set by 
himself, for he is of a low nature and hoards 
his gold rather than spends it. , When the 
trouble broke out he would be friends both 
with the lion and the tiger—with the Sepoy 
and with the Company’s Raj. Soon, how- 
ever, it seemed to him that the white men’s 
day was come, for through all the land he 
could hear of nothing but their death and 
their overthrow. Yet, being a careful man, 
he made such plans that, come what might, 
half at least of his treasure should be left 
to him, That which was in gold and silver 
he kept by him in the vaults of his palace, 
but the most precious stones and the choicest 
pearls that he had he put in an iron box, and 
sent it by a trusty servant who, under the 
guise of a merchant, should take it to the 
fort at Agra, there to lie until the land is at 
peace, Thus, if the rebels won he would 
have his money, but if the Company con- 
quered, his jewels would be saved to him, 
Having thus divided his hoard, he threw 
himself into the cause of the sepoys, since 
they were strong upon his borders. By his 
doing this, mark you, sahib, his property 
becomes the due of those who have been 
true to their salt. 

“ ‘This pretended merchant, 
under the name of Achmet, 
city of Agra, 


‘provided 


who travels 
is now in the 
and desires to gain his way 
into the fort. He has with him, as traveling 
companion, my foster-brother, Dost Akbar, 
who knows his secret. Dost Akbar has prom- 
ised this night to lead him to a side-postern 
of the fort, and has chosen this one for his 
purpose, Here he will come presently, and 
here he will find Mohammed Singh and my- 
self awaiting him, The place is lonely, and 
none shall know of his coming, The world 
shali know of the merchant Achmet no 
more, but the great treasure of the rajah 
shall be divided among us. What say you 
to it, sahib? 


“In Worcestershire the life of & man seems 
a great and sacred thing; but it is very dif- 
ferent when there is fire and blood all around 
you and you have become used to meeting 
death at every turn. Whether Achmet the 
merchant lived or died was a thing as light 
as air to me, but at the talk about the treas- 
ure my heart turned to it, and I thought 
of what I might do in the old country with 
it, and how my folk would stare when they 
saw their ne’er-do-weel coming back with 
his pockets full of gold moidores, I had, 
therefore, already made up my mind, Ab- 
dullah Khan, however, thinking that I hesi- 
tated, pressed the matter more closely. 


“*Consider, sahib,’ said he, ‘that if this 
man is taken by the commandant he will 
be hung or shot, and his jewels taken by 
the government, so that no man will be a 
rupee the better for them. Now, since we 
do the taking of him, why should we not 
do the rest as well? The jewels will be as 
well with us as in the Company’s coffers. 
There will be enough to make every one of 
us rich men and great chiefs. No one can 
know about the matter, for here we are cut 
off from all men, What could be better 
for the purpose? Say again, then, sahib, 
whether you are with us, or if we must look 
upon you as an enemy,’ 

“‘T am with you, heart and soul,’ said I, 

“Tt is well,’ he answered, handing me 
back my firelock. ‘You see that we trust 
you, for your word, like ours, is not to be 
broken. We have now only to wait for my 
brother and the merchant.’ 

“Does your brother know, 
you will do?’ I asked, ° 

“*The plan is his, He has devised it. We 
will go to the gate and share the watch with 
Mohammed Singh.’ . 

“The rain was still falling steadily, for 
it was just the beginning of the wet sea- 
son. 3rown, heavy clouds were drifting 
across the sky, and it was hard to see more 
than a stone-cast. A deep moat lay in front 
of our door, but water was in places nearly 
dried udp,, and it could easily be crossed. It 
Was strange to me to be standing there with 
those two wild Punjaubees, waiting for the 
man who was coming to his death, 

“Suddenly my eye caught the glint of a 
shaded lantern at the other side of the 
moat, It vanished among the mound-heaps, 
and then appeared again coming slowly in 
our direction. 


then, of what 


“‘ ‘Here they are!’ I exclaimed. 

***You will challenge him, sahib, as usual,’ 
whispered Abdullah. ‘Give him no cause 
for fear. Send us in with him, and we shall 
do the pest while you stay here on guard, 
Have the lantern ready to uncover, that we 
may be sure that it is indeed the man,’ 

“The light had flickered onward, now stop- 
ping and now advancing, until I could see 
two dark figures upon the other side of the 
moat. I let them scramble down the slop- 
ing bank, splash through the mire and climb 
half-way up to the gate, before I challenged 
them, 

“Who goes there?’ said I, in a subdued 
voice, ‘ 

“ ‘Friends,’ came the answer. I uncovered 
my lantern and threw a flood of light upon 
them. The first was an enormous Sikh, with 
a black beard which swept nearly down to 
his cummerbund. Outside of a show I have 
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never seen so tall a man. The other was a 
little, fat, round fellow, with a great yellow 
turban, and a bundle in his hand, done up 
in a shawl. He seemed to be all in a quiver 
with fear, for his hands twitched as if he 
had the ague, and his head kept turning to 
left and right with two bright little twink- 
ling eyes, like a mouse when he ventures out 
from his hole. It gave me the chills to think 
of killing him, but I thought of the treasure, 
and my heart set as hard as flint wihin me, 
When he saw my white face he gave a little 
chirp of joy and came running up towards 
me, 


“*Your protection, sahib,’ he panted; ‘your 
protection for the unhappy merchant Ach- 
met. I have traveled across Rajpootana 
that I might seek the shelter of the fort at 
Agra. I have been robbed and beaten, and 
abused because I have been the friend of the 
Company. It is a blessed night this when I 
am once more in safety—I and my poor pose 
sessions.’ 


‘““*What have you in the bundle?’ I asked, 

“*An iron box,’’ he answered, ‘which cons 
tains one or two little family matters which 
are of no value to others, but which I should 
be sorry to lose. Yet I am not a beggar; 
and I shall reward you, young sahib, and 
your governor also, if he will give me the 
shelter I ask.’ ‘ 

“T could not trust myself to speak longer 
with the man. The more I looked at his 
fat, frightened face, the harder did it seem 
that we should slay him in cold blood. It 
was best to get it over. 

“Take him to the main guard,’ said I, 
The two Sikhs closed in upon him on each 
side, and the giant walked behind, while 
they marched in through the dark gateway. 
Never was a man so compassed round with 
death. I remained at the gateway with the 
lantern, 


“I could hear the measured tramp of their 
footsteps sounding through the lonely corri- 
dors, , Suddenly it ceased, and I heard voices, 
and a scuffie, with the sound of blows. A 
moment later there came, to my horror, @ 
rush of footsteps coming in my direction, 
with the loud breathing of a running man. 
I turned my lantern down the long, straight 
passage, and there was the fat man, run- 
ning like the wind, with a smear of blood 
across his face, and close at his heels, bound- 
ing like a tiger, the great, black-bearded 
Sikh, with a knife flashing in his hand. I 
have never seen a man run so fast as that 
little merchant. He was gaining on the Sikh, 
and I could see that if he once passed me 
and got to the open air, he would save him- 
self yet. My heart softened to him, but 
again the thought of his treasure turned me 
hard and bitter. I cast my fire-lock between 
his legs as he raced past, and he rolled twice 
over like a shot rabbit. Ere he could stag- 
ger to his feet the Sikh was upon him, and 
buried his knife twice in his side. The man 
never uttered moan nor moved muscle, but 
lay where he had fallen. I think, myself, 
that he may have broken his neck with the 
fall, You see, gentlemen, that I am keeping 
my promise. I am telling you every word of 
this business just exactly as it happened, 
whether it is in my favor or not.” 

He stopped, and held out his manacled 
hands for the whiskey and water which 
Holmes had brewed for him. For myself, I 
confess that I had now conceived the utmost 
horror for the man, not only for this colde 
blooded business in which he had been cone 
cerned, but even more for the somewhat 
flippant and careless way in which he nar- 
rated it. Whatever punishment was in store 
for him, I felt that he might expect no sym- 
pathy from me, Sherlock Holmes and Jones 
sat with their hands upon their knees, deep- 
ly interested in the story, but with the same 
disgust written upon their faces, He may 
have observed it, for their was a touch of 
defiance in his voice and manner as he pra- 
ceeded: ‘ 

“It was all very bad, no doubt,” said he, 
“I should like to know how many fellows in 
my shoes would have refused a share in this 
loot when they knew that they would have 
their throats cut for their pains. Besides, it 
was my life or his when once he was in the 
fort. If he had got out the whole business 
would have come to light, and I should have 
been court-martialed and shot as likely as 
not; for people were not very lenient at @ 
time like that.” 

“Go on with your story,” 
shortly. 

“Well, we carried him in, Abdullah, Ak- 
bar, and I. A fine weight he was, too, for 
all that he was so short. Mohammed Singh 
was left to guard the door. We took him to 
a place which the Sikhs had already prepar- 
ed, It was some distance off, where a wind- 
ing passage leads to a great empty hall, the 
brick walls of which were all crumbling to 
pieces. The earth floor had sunk in at one 
place, making a natural grave, so we left 
Achmet the merchant there, having first 
covered him over with loose bricks. This 
done, we all went back to the treasure. 

“It lay where he had dropped it when he 
was first attacked. The box was the same 
which now lies open upon your table, A 
key was hung by a silken cord to that 
carved handle upon the top, We opened it, 
and the light of the lantern gleamed upon 2 
collection of gems such as I have read of 
and thought about when I was a little lad 
at Pershore. It was blinding to look upon 
them. When we had feasted our eyes we 
took them all out and made a list of them, 
There were 143 diamonds of the first water, 
including one which has been called, I be- 


said Holmes, 


lieve, ‘the Great Mogul,’ and is said to be 
the second largest stone in existence, Then 
there were 97 very fine emeralds, and 170 


rubies, some of which, however, were small. 
There were 40 carbuncles, 210 sapphires, 61 
agates, and a great quantity of beryls, onyx- 
es, cat’s eyes, turquoises, and other stones, 
the very names of which I did not know at 
the time, though I have become more famil<- 
iar with them since. Besides this, there 
were nearly 300 very fine pearls, 12 of which 
were set in a gold chaplet. By the way, these 
last had been taken out of the chest and 
were not there when I recovered it. 
(Concluded next week) 





After a period of six months of widowhood, 
Bridget consented to again enter the married 
state. Some weeks after she was led to the 
altar, says London Tit-Bits, her old mistress 
met her in the streets dressed in the deep- 
est mourning. 

“Why, Bridget,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘for whom 
are you in black?” 

“For poor Barney, my first husband, mum, 
When he died Oi was that poor Oi couldn’t 
afford to buy mourning, but Oi said if iver 
Oi could Oi would, and me new man, Tim, is 
as generous as a lord,” 
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ROYAL HAY 
x PRESSES 


ONE HORSE 
TWO HORSE 
OR POWER 






You can make one of our presses pay 
for itself quick. Baled hay saves barn 
space — finds a ready market and gets a 
better price. We build a press that will 
suit you — our prices are right. Catalog 
describing each style and telling aboutea- 
pacities, weights, etc., sent freeon request. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG.CO. 

‘No. § Borce STATIQN« CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 












Willetas Forest 54948. 
Registered Duroc Jerseys 
We have the finest lot of Duroc Jersey pigs ready for 
immediate ehipement that we have ever had to offer. 
These pigs are of the best bloods of the bresd. They 
will be mated in pairs and trios no akin if desired; and 
will be registered to the purchaser. Also open and bred 


gilts, and service boars. 
Kimball Farm, Oxford, N. C. 


SCREEN 


Our low prices make ita duty to 
screen the house this summer. Keep 
flies and mosquitos out. We sell a 
good screen door at 68c, 98c buys a ji 
dandy. All regular size doors in 
stock. Wood frame extension win- 
dow screen 18c up, Metal-frame, 28¢ 
up. Knock down mes, ,2le up. 
Yard wide screen wire cloth, 13c yd. 
Screen door hardware, 10c set. 


Write for catalog. 


THE SPOTLESS CO 




















875 Schocoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
Auto-Fedan Hay Press 
2-Horse agi. Two men can run it. 

*Beltveea. (AMP |] Feadwitn alvin bond 

Self-Feed. j Lp Absolutely safe. » _ 


Guaranteed 


Wanted: Letters From Our Boys and 
Girls 

URING recent months our col- 
umns have beeen so crowded that 
we haven’t been able to give the 
young people the space they deserve 
and that we would have liked to have 
given them. But we are glad to an- 
nounce, beginning in an early issue, 
that hereafter we expect each week 
to have a regular department for our 
Progressive Farmer boys and girls. 
Not only do we wish to make this 
Young Folks’ Page helpful to you, but 
we are anxious as well to make it 
bright and interesting to you. To do 
this we must have your help and co- 
Operation. 

We have several interesting fea- 
tures already planned and which we 
will announce from time to time. 
First, and for publication in one of 
our June issues, we want letters from 
our young readers telling about their 
commencement day exercises. 

Your commencement day may not 
have come yet, so keep your eyes and 
ears openand write us allabout it. If 
the exercises were held in your school 
building or on the grounds, tell 
us of its unusual and most attract- 
tive features. We care nothing about 
the usual recitations, songs and 
dialogues. These have their place, 
but what we want to know is, did 
your school join with a neighboring 
school in your exercises, competing 
with them in a debate, spelling match, 
ball game and other athletic stunts? 
Did your boys spell against the girls, 
and the pupils against the parents? 
And did you have a picnic dinner at 
noon to which all the school patrons 
and friends came? 

If it were a county commencement, 
tell about your parade, floats, and the 
various ways in which your school 
competed with the others in your 
county. 

Write on one side of paper only, 
with pen and ink, do all the work 
yourself, write name and address 
plainly. These are the only condi- 
tions. 

A prize of $1 will be given for the 
best letter, and a nice cloth bound 










, Send us your orders 
and Consignments of Hay. 
PERG cermiation nat: 
germinati ° 
= = — be 
Grass Seed ‘toma 
Bed rock prices. Only 60c per poundf. o. b. your 
station. Free ample. Hundreds of satisfied custom- 


rsin th 
cit RG. Stitt &Son 
Stdiy “ore; BOx 423, Yuma, Arizona 
Growers of Alfalfa and Bermuda 



















BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
pocket the prose | the dealer would Ete sige 
Uh they aatenne tome Sona now for Fence Book 


















reece iow. winleasaa direct f.om factory prices. WRITE 
a ~ TO-DAY. SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 
mi Dept. 1P Savannah, Ca. 
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Single Comb Brown ,Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
Praliets. hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 

ty. Will send eggs by mail, all charges pre oo 
3: - 








arantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. 
on and circulars on request. 
Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushila, Ala. 


| book, to be selected by the writer, for 
all other letters published. A. B. C. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HILE the spot markets have held their 

own fairly well, a decided check has 
come to the general advancing movement. 
Some have been advising the farmers that 
the speculative advance in the price was 
only a trap to stimulate the planting of an- 
other large crop. On the contrary, however, 
it was a consequence of @ belief that the 
farmer would live up to his engagement to 
sharply reduce the acreage this spring. In- 
creasing testimony that the farmer is not 
making good, that there igs no material cut 
in the acreage, and that even the sales of 
fertilizers have been gaining on last year 
| during the more advanced part of the sea- 
| son,— all these have put a damper upon the 
optimism of those who hoped for a much 
smaller crop and remunerative prices next 
fall. Consequently futures have fallen off a 
cent, and confidence in the stability of prices 
| has been lost. 


Although the halt in the upward move- 
ment came from modified ideas regarding the 
acreage reduction, the reactionary tendency 
| was aggravated by other unfavorable devel- 
| opments. War news, increased dangers to 
ships, the acuteness of the crisis in the 
| Orient, all have operated against the market, 
In the meantime, these depressing influences 
have prevented the more sustaining factors 
from affording effective support. Conditions 
are not very propitious for the start of the 
new crop; the weather has been too dry in the 
eastern half of the belt, and much too wet 
in the west. If there had- been evidence that 
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the, farmer was loyally consistent to his 





HIGHEST QUALITY 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Bred exclusively for 10 years 
from best blood in America. 
Breeding stock $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, 

.00 and $5.00 eack. 
Select eggs $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 and 
$5.00 per 15. 
Stacy’s Poultry Farm, 
AMELIA, VA. 





promises as to reduced cotton planting, the 
other adverse influences would have had but 
little effect. It is perhaps not yet too late 
to take warning, and to refrain from over- 
planting. Every individual farmer must cut 
for himself, and not expect somebody else to 


cut for both. It is not merely a_ policy 
in behalf of the. general welfare, it is a 
matter of self-protection. 

W. T. WILLIAMS, 





| Savannah, Ga, 








SQUAB RAISING 


one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs 


prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 1914—-THE LARGEST PRODUC.- 


Ptrain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, ®. C. 


Squabs from our Car- 
neau Pigeons weigh 





STRAWBERRY SHIPMENTS IN 
ING TEN STATES IN ORDER 





Dont Buy an Engine | : 


Get our direct to you cash prices old reliable Econo- 
m drop of 
fuel. Reliability and economy guaranteed. 30 days free 


izer. Nowaste. Gets tulf power from every 


trial. Address, Lock box F965. Marcelius Mich. 


The Largest Producing Ten States in Order 








Hereford and Holstein Bulls and Females of best qua- 
uy for sale. Largest registered herd in the South. 


ie us your wants. 


Gittnor Brothers, Eminence, Kentucky. | 1°. 
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Prevent 


House Flies 


Those Carriers of Typhoid and 
Other Dangerous Diseases. 


While fly swatters, sticky fly paper, 
fly traps and other devices are effective 
on the adult fly, the best safeguard 
against this pest is to prevent the fly eggs 
from hatching. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
after extensive tests, recommends Powdered Borax as 
the most effective, economical and practical substance 
for this purpose. (See Bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture No. 118). 

The fly lays its eggs in garbage, stable manure or other refuse. 


20 Mule Team Borax 


Prevents Fly Eggs from Hatching 


Directions 

Apply through a fine sieve or flour sifter, 2 ounces 

of 20 Mule Team Borax (the same Borax you have 
always used in your home) to the can 
of garbage, daily. Apply in the 
same way, 10 ounces of 20 Mule 
‘Team Borax to $ bushels of 
fresh manure, and sprinkle 
with 2 to 3 gallons of water. 


Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 

































































Forty-First Annual Sale of 


EWELL FARM and CLEBURNE FARM JERSEYS 
Wednesday, May 26, 1915 


EWELL STATION, SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE 
Seventy-Five Head of Jerseys From Prize Winning and Register of Merit Dams 


Tennessee stands ahead of all Southern States in number of cows in the Register of Merit 
test. The Ewell Farm and Cleburne Farm Herds have more cows under the Register of Merit 
test than any other herds in the State of Tennessee. The Cleburne Farm Show Herd has now 
more Championship and Grand Championship prizes than any other farm in Tennessee. 

Our Present Offering Combines Show Type and Richness in Unsurpassed Individuals 

We will keep animals purchased by Southern Buyers until October ist, free of all charge 
Tennessee has never had the “FOOT AND MOUTH” disease, and you can purchase here 
without fear of infection. We willalso offer a few PONIES and HORSES in this sale. For 
Catalog address \ 

EVWELL FARM, SPRING HILL, TENN. 
COL. RB. R. BAILEY, Auctioneer 













Special Summer 
Rates 
INCORPORATED AR= NOW ON 


Buy unlimited life scholarship now and save from $10.00 to $17.00. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Steno- 
typy, Typewriting and English Courses. Wetrain for Business Employment and Success. Send 


for catalog and full information. Address 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C. or Charlotte, N. C. 


we $10 A DAY-THATS WHAT YOU CANMAKE WITHA 


RANEY CANNER 


#10 a day for girls and women, Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 
turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. 
‘Works glass ortin for home or market. INSTRUC LION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 
OUTFIT. Canners # and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. a by perm Demonstrators. Get started in this 
money-making business. tite for catalogue now. 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ae 








and 
or trial, if ploased,pay 
65, and we 


in p You will enjoy the 
ar r) ime © shaves of life. After 
tight and fast by Edwards Inter wes of your life 
and ‘‘Tighteote’’ process. 


lace. Mai 
Device 








Prices on all Galvanized materials have advanced 


Order NOW at our pres- 
. Give 





pr. 4, 
5. 


— 


For 86.00 
Club of three $17.25. 

Tt iseasy and inexpensiv@ 
to operate. It comes com- 
plete, ready set up, with all 
for operation. Re- 
quires neither cooksteve 
nor furnace, burns wood or 
coal and works successfully 
any kind of glass jars or tin 
cans. Cans fruits, vegeta 
Freight 
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Pat. A 
- 190 
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SHORTHORN 





CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write bles and meat, Pr 
for prices on what y want. r ands operated by Ctub ous and Goverment Agents. 
LESPEDEZA FARM, Valley, Tenn. aren ‘now. Catalog se’ - Leng: t. ae 








Double Muzzle Wire Baskets. 
F 4 Ss Fil Good heavy kind $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 


y , i The 
Different sizes. Pree booklet. When writing to advertisers mention 








California, .ccsccecceces 2,312.0 carloads 

TENNESSEE .ccccccccerses 1,571.5 carloads 
3. Maryland .cccccccccece 1,569.3 carloads 
4. Delaware .. - 1,374.0 carloads 
5. Louisiana ...... oo 1,243.0 carloads 
6. North Carolina ........ 838.9 carloads 
T. AYVKA@MAAR ..ccccccccces 813.6 carloads 
S.  Wiwatmde ones ccccccnccce 779.0 carleads 
SS IE wks Scars 5 Chae 530.5 carloads 

ee GEC PER - 440.1 carloads 








Eureka Fish Met Go., @riffm, Ge. | Progressive Farmer. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
[MACHINERY _| 


Combined Cotton, Corn, Fertilizer Drill for 
sale or exchange for goats or sheep. Charles 
Santa, Artesia, N, C. 




















“No. 3 Geiser Thresher—On “four - wheels; 
run about 100 days; in good condition. Price 
$85, with belts. Reason for selling, ordered 
larger machine same make. i; HH. Terry, 
Rougemont, N. C. 








in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


taken, 


you wish your advert 
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MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 

Write us for rates, enclosing references, 
Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been 





To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 
to 


In re- 








Six bred Jersey heifers for sale, Groome 


& Sons, Greensboro, N. C 





| HELP WANTED | 


Become Chauffeurs—$13 week. . Earn while 
learning. Sample lessons free. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. T-801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers, stu- 
dents and others. Sell fruit trees. Light 
work. Good pay. Write us. Smith Bros. 
Nursery Co., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart. and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open.in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southewest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


Wanted—Men and women, 18 or over for 
Government jobs. $75 month. Vacation. 
Short hours. Pleasant work. Pull unneces- 
sary. Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for list of positions now ob- 
tainable and free sample examination ques- 
tions. Franklin Institute, Dept, T-215, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


:. POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position as salesman with relia- 
ble mercantile company. Can give good ref- 
rence. D. T. Singleton, Norwood, N. Cc. 























To make room for pure-breds, will Sell a 
few grade Jersey cows, heifers or calves at 
right prices. R. H. Moore, Battleboro, Ns. C. 


For Sal ‘inely bred, registered “Jersey 
bull calves, some old enough for service. 
Dutch Dairy Farm No, 2, W. R. Lutz, Pro- 
prietor, Newton, N. C. 


For Sale—Fine, young, well bred, regis- 
tered Jersey cow. Fresh April twentieth; 
with or without calf. Fine butter cow. 5S, 
R. Church, Madison Heights, Virginia. 














ROCKS 


Barred Rock Eggs—Prepaid, $1. , ee 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, N, C. 








White Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul- 


try Farm, Asheboro, N. (¢ 





Pure Barred Rock Eggs—15 for 85 cents, 
postpaic, Wm, . Geo, Glenn, Arden, N. C 








Barred Rocks Exclusively, from America’s 


best blood, Stacy's Poultry Farm, Amelia, 
Virginia, 





PEAFOWLS 





SHORTHORNS 


5 $100-$250 each, 
Dams selected from Kentucky and Texas 
herds. Sires first prize Champion and Grand 
Champion winners at Chicago and Ft. Worth 
shows. Morton C, Crab, Gallion, Ala, 


HORSES 


German Coach Stallion—Five years old, 
fourteen hundred pounds, fine combination 
horse. Will sell or exchange for a good 
Percheron mare. Meridian College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

















SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 








DOGS 





Man and Wife, character - excellent, want 
work, any kind; charge of hotel or rooming 
house; also understands care of plantation, 
stock and labor. Go anywhere. Box 814, 
New Smyrna, Fla. 





Capable Farm Manager open to position. 
Scientific, trustworthy, successful in devel- 
oping properties and in handling labor, Wide 
experience livestock, field crops, truck, fruits, 
Only high-class position accepted. J... EL 
Miller, Sarasota, Fla. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $18 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted, Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


9 LIVESTOCK = 


BERKSHIRES 

Good Berkshire Pigs 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—$9 
Cresco. C. H. Gillean, Woodleaf, N. 

















Cheap—Fairview 





each, at 
Cc. 


Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale. H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Scotch Collie Pups—Females, $3. J. F. 
Williams, Valley Farm, Warsaw, N. C 








Bird Puppies ‘for Sale—Fine stock, mT or 
exchange for pigs. Hurley Elliott, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows 
in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- 
tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C. 


Oak Hill Stock Farm—Saddle mares and 
geldings, ready for use. Fillies and year- 
ling. Stud by Rex Peavine, Rex Monroe and 
out of Chester Dare 10 and Bourbon Chief 
dams. Jersey cattle, Duroc hogs, and Jacks, 
“W. C. Rogers, Lebanon, Ky. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 


Anconas—Sheppard’s Anconas. Great lay- 
ers, Eggs, half price, $1 sitting. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. C 























Registered Berkshire pigs, bred gilts and 
sows for sale. Oakland Farm, Piedmont, S. c. 


~ Bight Choice Berkshire Pigs—Eight to ten 


weeks old; $5 to $7. Thos. J. Taylor, Willow 
Springs, N. 


Large Type Prolific Berkshire Pigs—Write 
for prices and guarantee, Lochiel Farm, 
Hillsboro, N. C, 


12 Weeks Old Berkshire Sows—Descend- 
ants Premier Longfellow and King Hunter— 
$15. Ridgecrest Farm, Troutmans, N. C. 


Fancy Registered ‘ Berkshires — Genuine 
type. Up-to-date breeding. Eight weeks up 
$10 up. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, N. C, 


Registere a Berkshire Pigs—A fine lot, be- 
tween three and four months old. Bred 
right and fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia. 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs of quality— 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 








} uro c-Jersey Pigs—G ood stock, 
tion guaranteed. Bargains, 
Statesville, NM. Cy 








Satisfac- 
J. W. Houpe, 





For Sale—High- bred Duroc- Jersey Pigs— 
Don’t write unless you want to buy. R. B. 
Redwine, Jr., Monroe, N. 





June Delivery, Boar | Pigs “and Trios—Very 
fine, registered stock; cholera immuned. 
Colburn & Helvenston, Breeders, Lake City, 
Florida, 


Duroc Boar Pigs—Big bone, prolific kind; 
fashionably’ bred; popular prices. Large ex- 
perience with registered hogs. Geo. Clayton, 
Madison, Miss. 








High Class Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—On 
terms to suit your convenience. Your credit 
is good with us. Write for free booklet. The 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 

MULEFOOT 

Mulefoot Bargains—G. L. Toole, 
South Carolina, 

POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Poland-Chinas—Fight 
ten dollars, 








Aiken, 








weeks; 
J. B. Browm Loray, N. C: 
Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and 
Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 


Poland-Chinas—Have a few 8 weeks old 














pigs left; will take $6 each for them, Blev- 
ins Bros., Toecane, N, C. 
ABERDEEN-ANG7S 
Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 


strains, 
vited. 
ton, Va. 


Correspondence and inspection in- 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 





GUERNSEYS 
Nice Young Grade Guernsey Bulls for Sale 
Very cheap. Sydnor Terry, News Ferry, Va. 
HOLSTEINS 


Holstein Bull Calves and Goats og Sale, 
Leslie Shugart, Chestnut Ridge, N. 


JERSEYS 


Registered. Jersey Bulls—Richly-bred bull 
calves for sale. Prices reasonable. F. B. 

















AND ALUSIANS 


Andalusians—Fine Blue Andalusians; the 
great beauty and laging breed. Eggs, $1 
sitting. Leslie Bolic K, Conove rm N.S, 














BLACK _ SPANISH 


Black Spanish—Pri ize- -winning Black | Span- 
ish; for beauty and eggs. Eggs, $1 sitting, 
half price. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C, 


BUCKEYES 
Buckeye Eggs—15, $1.25, postpaid. Mrs. 
M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N. C 
LEGHORNS. 
Single Comb White Leghorns—Laying hens, 


75e to $1 —, 15 eggs, 75c. Carl Gilliland, 
Siler City, N. 


























Single Comb White | Leghorns—( Wyckoff 
strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 


200 egg strain White Leghorns. Eggs $1, 
2, $3, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts, two shows. 
Cockerels $1.50, $2.50., Mapleton Farms, J, 
A. Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 
Noted Government Strain 
White Leghorns—Show birds; heavy layers. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. , Guaranteed fertile. Les- 
lie D. Kline, Stephens City, Va. 











Single Comb 





Day-old Chicks—Barron’s strain of White 
Leghorns. Ready for delivery May 20th. 10 
cents each, Eggs, sitting, $1; 
ling hens, $1 each. 
Franklin, Va, 


Special Sale of Breeders— Pure Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns, with seal brown 
backs and turned combs that indicate vigor 
and the laying habit. Eggs, and stock of 
all ages. Sturtevant Bros., Brown Leghorn 
Farm, Box 60, Kushla, Ala. 


Franklin Poultry Yards, 





100, $5; year- 


“Wanted Peafowls—State number, age, sex 
and price. Miss Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 
South Carolina. 





TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, 25¢ each, 
Una McKnight, China Grove, N. C 


WYANDOTTES 








, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
PEAS 





Peas, Peas for Sale, 
Virginia. . . 

Cowpeas—$1.75 bushel, 
Gallion, Ala, 


Peas, Ramshorn, Crowders, Blackeyes, 


Whippoorwills, Blacks, Durham Seed House, 
Durham, N. C. 


R. B. Oliver, Crewe, 





Morton C. Crabb, 








For Sale—50 bushels of mixed and 
els of Clay peas. G. B. Pendleton, 
South Carolina, 


25 bush- 
Marion, 


The Famous Cotton n Pate h “Pea, $2. 50; . Iren 
peas, $2.15; Mixed peas, $2. C. A, Ellerbe, 
Rembert, 8. CC. 








Mixed Peas, $2; Blacks and Whippoor- 
wills, $2.10, f.0.b. here. D. W. Alexander, 
Connelly Springs, Pe 





One thousand bushels of peas for sale, 
Whippoorwills, Bunch, Speckle, Iron, and 
mixed varieties. Write R. L. Stapleton, 
Weston, Ga, 





Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills, Clays and 
Mixed, $2.10 per bushel, our station, in good 
bags. Sound, clean stock, Isenhower & Co., 
Conover, N, C. 





For Sale—Five hundred bushels Mixed 
Field or Cowpeas, suitable for planting, at 
$2.15 per bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington, while 
they last. Terms cash along with order, 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C, 


PEPPER 
Large Sweet Pepper Plants 20c dozen. No 


stamps accepted. W. C. Asbury, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 











White Wyandottes—Eggs, half price; six- 
teen good ones, $1. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, 
North Carolina, 

MISCELLANEOUS BEEEDS 


Baby Chicks—8e and 10c, 
try Farm, Coulweod, Va. 








Johnson Poul- 





Buff Leghorn Eggs—$1 and $2 per 15, 
White Wyandottes, $1 per 15, Cottage Home 
Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C, 





Apple Grove Poultry Farm, Ransom, Ky., 
will prepay 15 eggs, $1. Leghorns, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, and Runner ducks. Stock for 





sale. 
For Sale—Egeges for hatching. Buff Or- 
Pington Ducks, 13 for $1. Single Comb 


White Orpington chickens 15 for $1. 
Brown, Oxford, N. C. 


Get the Best, Prize Winning Mammoth 
White Holland Turkey Eggs—$3 dozen, Pure 
White African Guinea Eggs, 20 for $1. J. F. 
Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


R. i. 





Eges “and  Stock—Best Dark “Cornish, § sii 
ver Campines, White and Black Orpingtons 
in the South. Free illustrated Poultry Guide. 
Harry Lee Harllee, Darlington, S. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Mammoth Yellow or Black Soy Beans— 
$1.90 bushel, C., Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 


“Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—Write for 
prices. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. Cc. 


50 Bushels Extra Mammoth Soy Beans for 
Sale—$2 per bushel. J. T. Swanner, Gum 
Neck, N. C. 

Mammoth Soja Beans — Hand-threshed, 


$1.90 per bushel. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, 
North Carolina, 























For Sale—Beans, Brown Sojas, $2.15; Yel- 
low Sojas, $1.90. CC. C. McClees, Oriental, 
North Carolina, 





A Few Hundred Bushels Mammoth Yel- 
low Soja Beans for Sale. T. H. Jennette, 
Lake » Landing, a ©, 








Soy. Beans-—Ten-bushel } lots ¢ or r more, $1.85 
bushel; gsraaller quantities, $1.90, so. 3: 
Combs, Gum Neck, N, C. 





Yellow Soja Beans, Tar Heel Blacks and 
Early Hollybrooks @ $1.85 per bushel. E. 
P. Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 

Early Hollybrooks, 
Mammoth Yellow 
bushel, 





Tarheel Blacks, and 
Soy Beans—Two dollars 
Cc. C. Combs, Gum Neck, N, €; 





~ For “Sale—One hundred bushels “Mammoth 
Yellow and Black Soy beans, $1.90 per bush- 





el, f.o.b. Write to M. F. Owens, Gum Neck, 
North Carolina, 
Tarheel Two dollars 





bushel, or will exchange for pure-bred bull 
and heifer yearlings of beef type. John 
Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 





2,000 bushels r recleane d, even weight Mam- 
moth Yellow Soy Beans for sale at $1.85 per 











bushel; $2, less than car lots, f.o.b. Greely 
Brimm, Washington, N. C, 
CORN 
Impreved Selected Coke’s Prolific Seed 
Corn—$2.50. C. B. Choate, _Pine ville, N. C. 





~ Pure Mexican June C orn 
ed, $1.90 per bushel. 
Mississippi. 


On cob or shell- 
Archie Ragins, Prairie, 








COTTON 





Baby Chix for Sale—30,000 Young strain 
Single Comb White Leghorn baby chix. 
Hatched from our selected breeders for May 
and June delivery, at 10c each in lots of 25 
or more. Hatching eggs, per 15, $1; per 100, 
$5. Alabama Leghorn Farms Company, 1721 
Ave. E, Ensley, Alabama. 


MINORCAS 


Black Minorcas—With show record, 
bred them 11 years. 








Have 
Eggs, 15, $1.25; 30, $2; 





100, $6. B. c. Routh, Randleman, + ae 
ad OBPINGTONS 
Fine White Orpington Hens—$1.50, 2, 


each. Eggs, $1, 15. 


Miss Bertha Parrott, 
Darlington, 8. Cc, 


We breed only Buff Orpingtons of the best 
blood lines, and sell eggs $1.25 per setting of 
15. Circle Grove Farm, Belhaven, N. C. 


Buff Orpington Eggs—Half price! Guar- 

anteed eggs from flock clearing $4 each last 

year. 75c a sitting balance of season. Mrs. 

W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 
REDS 

All Best Eggs Half Price—$1.50. 

Mrs, J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to skin. Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 














Catalog. 








Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 


per 15, parcel post or express. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C, 


Write for Description of Texas Progress 
cotton and other good seeds. Progress Seed 
Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas. 


Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated by 
Noah Biggs; successfully grown and bred by 
him over twenty years. This highly prolific 
corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, 
frequently made 125, never less than 70, 
North Carolina Agricultural Department’s 
1912 report states this corn made highest 
yield of all varieties tested. $3 bushel; $5 
two bushels; $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 











LESPEDEZA Le 
Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 
selected, heavy-weight pan seed. Purity 


98.72 per cent. Grown on my own farm, 28- 
page bulletin free. Price $2.25 per bushel. 
Chris, Reuter, New Orleans, La, 


MELONS 


Watson, Kleckley, Bradford Melon Seeds— 
Absolutely South Georgia grown, % pound, 
25e; % pound, 45c; 1 pound, 75c. Darnall’s 
Bargain House, Williamston, s. Cc, 


PEANUTS 


For Sale—500 bushels sound well 
Spanish peanuts. 

















filled 
100 pounds and above, 5c 
pound; less lots, 6c pound, Also Red pea- 
nuts, 6c pound. Iron peas, $2.50 bushel. F, 


POTATOES : 


Potato Plants New Coane so 50 per 1,000, 
Midway Farms, Morrisville, N. 








~ Potato Plants—Eastern Fame Fis per 
thousand, W. N. Whisnant, Maiden, N. C. 

Nancy Hall and other potato plants $1.50 
per thousand. , Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Murray’s Yellow Yam Potato Plants—$1.50 


per 1,000. Murray’s Stock Farm, Clare- 
mont, Nr C, 











Eastern Yam Potato Plants — $1.25 per 


1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. Deal, 
Maiden, N. C. 





Red Nose—A bright yellow potato—1,000 
plants, $1.40. Eureka Plant Farm, Catawba, 
North Carolina, 





Sweet Potato Plants for Sale—Nancy Hall 
and Porto Ricos, Price $1.50 per 1,000. J. 
G. Millican, Louise, Fla, 


Nancy HaH,, Triumph, and Porto Rico 
sweet potato plants for sale—ready now. 
$1.50 per thousand. N. Price, Gainesville, 
Fla, 








Preston's Plants—Nancy Hall 
Rico plants, $1.75, until May 20; 
1,000 after that, Fred M,. 
Castle, Fla. 

Potato. Plants— Nancy Hall, $1.75 per 1,000; 
Catawba Yam, $1.50. Ready for shipment 
about 20th of May. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 


and Porto 
$1.50 per 
Preston, Pine 








Potato Slips—Southern Queen variety, best 
potato the South can grow. Orders filled at 
once, $1.40, i, 000. Hubert D, Fry, Route 3, 
Hickory, N. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Queen of the South 
—$1.50. Taxes White, $2 per 1,000, 300d 
plants and prompt shipme nt. G. T. Cooper, 
Whittier, N. C. 





For Sale—Extra Seed Irish Potatoes—The 
McCormick, best late potato, 2nd crop, Vir- 
ginia grown, $1 per bushel. W. B. Meeks, 
C Crewe, Va., Route 3. 

~ Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
No more until after June ist. Price after 
this date $1.40 per thousand, any size lots, 





Cc, E. Medlin, Box 21, Greenwood, 8. C. 
Catawba Yam and Southern Queen Sweet 
Potato Plants—$1.75 per thousand. Nancy 


Hall and Vineless, $1.75, 
May 15th. Terms cash. 
ory, my €, 


for shipment after 
Yoder Bros. Hick- 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato 
Plants— May and June delivery. One 


to five 
thousand, $1.75 per thousand; five thousand, 
at $1.50. Cash with order. C, E. Medlin, 
Box 21, Greenwood, S.C 


Potato Plants for Sale—Nancy Hall, $1.50 
per 1,000; Yellow Eastern Yams, Red Mobe- 
lian, Old Time Spanish, each, $1.25 per 1,000. 
Special prices to dealers. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 








Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—Ear- 
liest, best producer, best quality; most prof- 
itable to grow for market or home. use. 
Price per thousand, $1.50 By mail, add 25¢ 
for first and second zone; third zone, 40c; 
fourth zone, 65c; fifth zone, $1, L. T. Rhodes, 
Ba ay M Minette, Ala. 





~ Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—‘“Tri- 
umph,” “Providence,” ‘‘Norton,’’ ‘‘Dooly,” or 
“Pumpkin” Yam, and “Sugar Yam,.”’ Express, 
$1.75 per 1,000; mail, 60c per 100. June de- 
livery only, all earlier dates full. For other 
plants see separate ad these columns. Cata- 
log free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla 





Sweet Potato Plants—Southern Queen, or 
Eastern, Yam, Short Vine, $1.25 per thou- 
sand, ready for middle of May. Send orders 
for Nancy Hall, $1.50 per thousand, last of 
May; Norton Yam, $1.50 per thousand, the 
middle of June. If by parcel post, add 5 
cents per hundred extra. Terms, cash, f.o.b. 
J. M. Huffman, Hickory, N. ¢., Route 2, 
Box 30. ‘ 


SUDAN GRASS 


Pure Sudan Grass—Thirty-five cents. Test- 
ed Agricultural Department, Cherryville 











Drug ce., Cherryville, m, €; 
Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
pound; 


ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 
Pure Sudan Seed—Free of Johnson grass. 
10 pounds, $2.50, prepaid; by grower on ex- 
perimental farm. G, Branham, Slaton, 
Texas, 


Certified Sudan Seed—Guaranteed free 
from Johnson grass. Thirty cents pound, 
Write for special prices large quantities, 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 


TOMATOES 

Tomato Plants—Millions of them. Strong, 
hardy, open adr grown. The standard va- 
rieties, Earliana, Redfield Beauty, Stone, and 
Globe. $1 per 1,000; $1.35 delivered by ex- 




















A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


press; $1.50 by mail, Bears Head Farms, 


Pine Castle, Fla, 
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Saturday, May 15, 1915] 


GOOD RESULTS FROM SPRAYING 
TOBACCO 


Virginia Farmers Find the New Way 
Far in Advance of Hand Picking 


ee years Kentucky and Tennessee 
tobacco growers have been spray- 
ing tobacco instead of _ killing 
the horn worms by hand. These 
erowers are saving from 75 to 90 per 
cont of the cost of worming tobacco. 
Last year, after having tried unsuc- 
cessfully for years to find a practical 
spray for tobacco, I got in touch with 
Mr. A. C. Morgan, Government ex- 
pert in charge of the tobacco spray- 
ing in Tennessee. Mr. Morgan and I 
had quite a correspondence on spray- 
ing and he finally cathe to see us. 

From Mr. Morgan we secured much 
valuable information, and the plan 
that he was then working in Tennes- 
see seemed so thoroughly practical 
for our Piedmont growers that we 
decided to try it. Following this de- 
cision, we talked the matter up 
among some of the best farmers in 
Halifax county and succeeded in get- 
ting them to join us in the experi- 
ment. In all there were about 30 to- 
bacco growers who tried spraying 
their tobacco. 

All of us went at the work on an 
experimental basis; that is, we tried 
different methods of applying the 
poison and different quantities per 
acre. The backbone of our experi- 
ments though were the instructions 
given us by Mr. Morgan. We follow- 
ed his plan, using the same dust gun 
and the same poison. These proved 
to be more than satisfactory. In fact, 
we were so well pleased with the re- 
sults derived from our experiments 
that spraying is going to be a univer- 
sal thing in Halifax County this year. 

Below are a few opinions from 
some of the 30 farmers to attempt 
spraying: 

“The dust gun and poison proved to 
be the means of saving about one- 
third of my crop of tobacco. I found 
the gun did good, thorough work, 
while the poison is neither dangerous 
nor expensive when properly applied. 
As many worms as we had last year, 
I kept my tobacco clear of them by us- 
ing about one and one-half pounds of 
the poison per acre. This material 
costs me 25 cents per pound or 37% 
cents per acre. I think the gun and 
poison two of the greatest things 
ever used in a tobacco field.”—Lee 
Martin, Nathalie, Va. 

“The gun did good work and the 
poison proved very effective in killing 
the worms without burning the to- 
bacco. I used some Paris green, but 
it burned considerably. I expect to 
use the other poison again this year.” 
—Joel Cole, Vernon Hill, Va. 

“T believe that when used early the 
gun is a great labor-saving machine. 

I was satisfied with mine. Only sorry 
that I did not get it earlier. Am ex- 





pecting to use it again this year.”— 
Louis R. Lovelace, South Boston, Va. 


“I would not be without the dust 
gun for any reasonable amount. 


South Boston, Va. 
“The dust gun did fine work. 


horn worms. 
great labor-saver.”—B. M. 
Saxe, Va. 


“IT got splendid results from spray- 
In my opinion, noth- 
ing pays better than spraying tobacco 
to fight the horn worms, and if used 
properly there is no injury to the 
plants."—J. T. Lacy, Scottsburg, Va. 

These letters show the prevailing 
Opinion of the farmers who sprayed 
their tobacco last year. We feel that’ 
we have made a discovery that will 
be worth thousands of dollars to us 
And we are 
certain that by spraying our tobacco 
we can considerably lessen the cost 
of production and this of course 


ing last season. 


in the years to come. 


means more profits. 


R. R. SLATE. 
South Boston, Va. 











This is 


and shed. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Charlotte, N. C. 


Top Dresser Year. 


Always valuable, they have never before been so indispensable. Applied 
to the growing crop, they will improve the crops already fertilized and 
will prove the salvation of those which have not. 


ROYSTER’S 
TOP DRESSERS 


TRACE MARK 


e @ N 


e 
REGISTERED, 


Will stimulate the growth of your crop, increase the yield, overcome un- 
favorable seasonal conditions, and check the tendency in cotton to blight 


If you have fertilized your crops lightly at planting time, or used fertilizer 
lacking in potash, it is not too late to remedy this, provided you Top or 
Side dress with a fertilizer containing sufficient proportions of all three 
necessary elements of plant food—Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash. 
Do not make the mistake of using a material that contains Nitrogen (Am- 
monia) only, such as Nitrate of Soda. 
well as stalk and foliage, use ROYSTER’ 
only provide ammonia in quickly available form, but supply as well the 
other necessary plant food elements. 


BRANDS A. P. A. Ammonia 
Presto Top Dresser 4. 
Royster’s Special Top Dresser 4. 7.50 - 
Magic Top Dresser 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Tarboro, N. C. 


Macon, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 


To get the increase in fruitage, as 
TOP DRESSERS, which not 


10. 4. 


9, 9 
Send Postal for book on Top Dressing and name of nearest Royster Dealer. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 


Columbia, S. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Potash 


2.50 


Spartanburg, S. C. 

















The 
gun and $2.50 worth of poison saved 
me at least $200."—Moses Pounds, 


It is 
the greatest thing I ever saw to kill 
In my judgment it is a 
Devin, 





.MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


We Sell Peas and Soja Beans. Hall & 
Moore, Greenville, N. C,. 


Plants—All kinds. Sudan grass seed, chu- 
fas. Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


“Peas! Peas!—All varieties. Beans and 
cane seed. Write for prices. Hattaway & 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo, M 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C 


Preston’s Tomato Plants, $1; Pepper and 
Egg plants, $2 per thousand. Catalog. Fred 
M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 




















Tomato, pepper and cabbage plants, $1.50 
per thousand, 25¢c 100 by mail. Celery $2.50 
per thousand, 50c 100. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 


Leading varieties tomato plants and large 
sweet peppers, postpaid anywhere 50 for 50c; 





Nitrogen Bacteria—For clover, beans, peas, 
etce.; acre, $1.25; five acres, $5; 10 acres, $8, 
postpaid. Get our guarantee. Lockhart Lab- 
oratories, Atlanta, Ga. 

We have several thousand bushels of Clay, 
Black, Whippoorwill, New Era and Mixed 
peas; also Mammoth Yellow Soy beans. We 
have some attractive prices. Write for our 
special price list, Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 

1,000 Bond Letterheads, $1.50; 6,000, $5. 
Billheads, statements, noteheads, envelopes, 
same price. Why pay more? Samples sent, 
Economy Press, Spartanburg, S, C. 











Have You Named Your Farm?—Write us 
for samples of Farm Stationery.  Illustra- 
tions furnished without extra charge. Ox- 
ford Orphanage, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 








It’s Good Stuff—Everybody can help. Pro- 
duce Tobacco Co., Reidsville, N. C., will tell 
you how. 





15 Light Brahma, White Orpington eggs, 
$1. Belgian hares, $1 each. Minnie Patter- 
son, China Grove, N. C, 





How to Paint—And save 25 per cent and 











Also have some sorghum seed, soy beans, 
millet, kaffir corn, feterita, Sudan grass, etc. 
All new crop seeds that conform to Virginia 
pure seed laws. J. T. Walker, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, grown from 
the finest grade of specially selected seed, 
by express, $1.75 per 1,000; 500, $1; by mail, 
60c per 100. Pepper and egg plants, express, 
$2.50 per 1,000; 500, $1.50; mail, 60c per 100. 
Cabbage, express, $1.25 per 1,000; 500, 75c; 
mail, 40c per 100. Sweet potato plants, see 
separate ad these columns, Catalog free. 








Make your neighborhood a readi - 
borhood, adeatae 


Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 








100 for 75c. Send money order or cash with | freight on paints. Advice and samples free. 
order, Order now. Cc. Asbury, Lin- | W. G. Story, Paint Maker, 846 Chaffee Ave., 
colnton, N. C. Augusta, Ga. 

For Sale—Cabbage Plants—Late Fiat Write to Davis-Wagner Business College, 
Dutch. Copenhagan Market, Charlestons; | Norfolk, WVa., for Special Summer Rates. 
tomatoes, beets, Bell pepper, open grown, | Practical courses. Full faculty. Positions 
cold proof, $1.25 per thousand, by express or | for the competent. 
mail, you pay charges. Assorted and mark- Ayers Peanut Planters — Plant three- 
ed. : Safe bn te guaranteed. Thos. H. | gourths of all peanuts grown. Handle shell- 
Peters, Norfolk, Va. ed or unshelled seed, Send for circulars, 

For Sale— Cowpeas— Several hundred | Ayers Implement Works, Petersburg, Va. 
bushels pure Unknown, Clay Mixed, Whip- Sto ; a oes 

z , et “gg ta ‘ p—Think—Write and learn how you 
= esha = phe a eer Hg see Peas— | can sell Farmers’ Union tobacco direct to 
Close prices on twenty-five bushels or more. | merchants or order yours by parcel post. 


Producers’ Tobacco Co,, Reidsville, N. C, Try 
cobperation once. Everybody says it. 


Ship Us Your Cream—dAccurate tests, 
prompt payments, highest market prices for 
butter fat. Two creameries—Greensboro and 
Asheville. Write us for particulars. Guil- 
ford Creamery Co., Greensboro, N. C, 


Would exchange one fine registered male 
Berkshire Pig, five months old, for ten bush- 
els of Iron, Brabham, Whippoorwill or Un- 
known cowpeas. Pigs all ages for sale at 
reasonable prices. Middleton Farms, Clark’s 
Hill, S. C. 




















| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. Cc. - 


Large and Small Farm for Sale—Easy 
terms, C, Witmer, Nottoway, Virginia. 


Farm for Sale—240 acres, in Bladen Coun- 
ty, with good buildings. Price, $3,000; terms 
easy. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—195 acres, 
three miles from Chase City, on improved 
road; good buildings; rich chocolate land; 
lays almost level; especially adapted to grain, 
grass, clover, and is an excellent stock farm; 
price $8,000. 238 acres, on improved road; 
fine orchard; good buildings; and is also 
splendid grain, grass and stock farm; price 
$5,500. Write today for full particulars an@ 
descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 
pany, Chase City, Va. 


The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands, Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments, For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Department C. L., P. O. Box, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPBSIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFIC 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 


ING ERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
SUITHER OFFICE. ENTERED 4S SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 


‘S OF MARCH, 3, 1878. 





term subscriptions, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Leng- 
if paid wholly m advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





get The Progressive Farmer one 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


A club of three 








Readers im the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Fiorida should 
always eddress their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





r. CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
eaci of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize !etters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Does a Second Application of Fer- 
tilizer Pay ?—Principles to Be Observed. 
Mail articles by May 19 

Subject—Growing Your Own Work Stock: 
Horses and Mules. Mail articles by 
May 26. 

Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Education—June 26. 


For this Special we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For this 
“Special” articles should be mailed at 
least two weeks before date of issue 
—preferably three weeks. 











Fertilizer. Facts No. 
Second and Third Applications 


Growing crops want what they want when they want it. 


Like a growing child,—a growing plant has many wants. 
Nor does it want them all at one time—it wants to be fed, and 


to be fed often. 


The next sixty days your crop will want additional plant 
food, and whether it secures this plant food, when it wants it 
and as it wants it, will decide whether your crop will be a suc- 


cess or a failure. 


Feed your growing crops now, with the plant food which 


they want. 


Give them a second application of fertilizer, 
Then a third application of fertilizer. 


The danger of the plant food leaching out and becoming 
lost is lessened by making light and frequent applications of 
fertilizers to the growing crops, and in this way almost every 


pound of plant food is saved. 


A crop which had a late start can be helped to crop suc- 
cess by second and third applications of fertilizer. 

Write for Bulletin No. 4, on “SECOND AND THIRD AP- 
PLICATION OF FERTILIZERS” prepared by Dr. R. J. H. 
DeLoach, Director of the Georgia Experiment Station, which 
is a full and complete study on this subject. Free on request. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
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Renew All Your Subscriptions Through Us 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make oa special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s a}) 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











BEFORE YOU BUY ROOFING 


SEND FOR BIG FREE SAMPLES 
of “‘EVERWEAR’”’ Steel Shingles, 30 day offer 
and low wholesale factory prices. Better roofing 
for half price. We pay freight and sell direct to 

> to-day fo 








When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 








Contributing Editors:} 


J. Z. GREEN, Organi Lectu North Carol 





E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, Executive Committeeman National Farmers’ Union 


Farmers’ Union 








TOWN TELEPHONE EXCHANGES 


4 SHOULD BE COMPELLED TO CON- 


NECT WITH RURAL EXCHANGES 


How the Telephone Monopolies Are 
Keeping the Farmer From Using 
the Telephone, and What We Ought 
to Do About It 


HAT was an interesting account 

of a codperative telephone line in 

Orange, which Brother Nichols con- 

tributed to The Progressive Farmer 

of April 24. Hav- 

ing been erected 

at an average cost 

of about $2 for 

wire and poles for 

a half mile of line 

per member and 

the purchase price 

of a telephone, the 

cash expense per 

member is about 

MR. GREEN $12. And it costs 

less than 3 per cent on this small in- 

vestment for keeping the line in re- 

pair. It is true they have no switch- 

board and no direct connection with 

the private profit-taking toll compa- 

nies that operate in the towns, but 

who could contend that it isn’t worth 

25 cents a year for a neighborhood of 

farmers to be connected by tele- 

phone? These “grape vine” telephone 

lines that operate without an oper- 

ator afford an example of one way 

farmers can have the service as a 

community convenience without hav- 

ing to pay tribute to a telephone 
trust. 

*s « 

Some things will automatically ad- 
just themselves in the course of time, 
but in the rural sections that sur- 
round towns and.cities in which the 
telephone trust operates under an ex- 
clusive franchise, the rural tele- 
phone system will never develop 
into satisfactory proportions until 
farmers are granted relief from the 
extortionate and arbitrary charges 
which the telephone trust makes to 
independent rural exchanges for con- 
nection. 

The insatiate greed of an artificially 
created monopoly knows no bounds 
or limits. When a town or city de- 
cides to grant a concern monopolistic 
privileges within its limits, without 
reserving the explicit right to fix or 
limit the charges which its artificially 
created trust may be allowed to make, 
that is the town’s or city’s own crim- 
inal stupidity and its citizens must 
pay the penalty until they learn to 
use better business judgment in ad- 
Ministrative affairs. 

No town or city should have the 
right to create a private monopoly 
whose greed reaches out beyond the 
city limits and compels citizens in 
the rural district to either pay the 
arbitrary and extortionate charges or 
have no telephone connection with 
the business men with whom they 
must have business relationship. 

And here is where the state should 
step in with a needed legislative en- 
actment that will compel all telephone 
companies, both large and small, to 
mutually connect all switchboards, 
making it a misdemeanor for one ex- 
change to charge another exchange 
for connection. In making this sug- 
gestion I imagine I can hear a whole 
broadside under the chorus “imprac- 
tical” coming up from the ranks of 
a comfortably fixed private monopoly, 
but the fact that this very thing has 
already been voluntarily done in one 
or more of the best counties in North 
Carolina is proof that it is not out of 
accord with safe business principles. 

x *k * 

While I am discussing this very im- 
portant rural problem it will be well 
to describe further the methods of 
the telephone trust. When it gets ex- 
clusive franchise in a city it becomes 


supreme dictator as to terms and 
prices, and from the arbitrarily fixed 
rates there is no appeal. Having been 
given a monopoly in the city, they 
then proceed to develop that monop- 
oly within the surrounding rural dis- 
tricts, and to prevent the establish- 
ment of country exchanges they make 
a prohibitive rate for connection 
with an independent country ex- 
change. If the trust would give the 
country exchange free and mutual 
connection, the development.of the 
rural telephone service would take 
care of itself; but instead of this the 
trust exacts a toll of something like 
$8 per month from the rural ex- 
change, which the latter must charge 
up to its patrons over and above its 
regular operating expenses, and the 
great majority of farmers simply will 
not stand for high charges for: tele- 
phone connection, and they are there- 
fore doing without this modern con- 
venience which inventive genius has 
made it possible for them to possess, 
if the strong arm of the law will be 
used to get the human greed out of 
the way. 

Isn’t the farmer’s business worth 
as much as anybody else’s business? 
It’s the farmer’s business that keeps 
the world from starving. In an 
emergency we might get along awhile 
without the merchant, without the 
lawyer, or doctor or preacher, but 
the one factory that must keep going 
is the farm. Coming down still more 
to the point, hasn’t a country tele- 
phone exchange got about as much 
right to charge a town or city ex- 
change for connection as a town ex- 
change has to charge a country ex- 
change? I certainly hope the organ- 
ized farmers of North Carolina will in- 
cludeintheir next legislative program 
a proposition for compulsory regula- 
tion of telephone exchanges, for it is 
going to require some compulsion be- 
fore rural districts are released from 
the grip of the artificially created tel- 
ephone monopoly. J. Loe 





Write Mr. Peeples Also for Help in 
Marketing 


NOTICE in your issue of April 

24th, an article entitled “Doesn’t 
Your County Need Such a Marketing 
Association?” in which you suggest 
that North Carolina parties desiring 
information about organizing market 
associations should write to various 
parties mentioned therein. 

Permit me to state that the South- 
ern Railway operates a Market De- 
partment, over which I have jurisdic- 
tion, covering the states of North 
Carolina and Virginia, and I will be 
glad to offer any and every assis- 
tance that I can, not only in the or- 
ganization of market associations, 
but in assisting producers located 
along the Southern Railway lines in 
finding markets for any products 
which they may have for sale, if they 
will communicate with me_ giving 
name of product, quality and quanti- 
ty and when ready for market. 

On Saturday, April 17, we assisted 
the farmers of the York River Sec- 
tion, Virginia, in forming an organi- 
zation which will be known as the 
York River Farmers’ Exchange. Mr, 
B. Turner, Sweet Hall, Va., is Presie 
dent; Mr. P. B. Bostic, Secretary, 
West Point, Va. This exchange will 
have from 100,000 to 125,000 barrels of 
Irish potatoes ready for market June 
or July of this year. 

HOWELL PEEPLES. 

Market Agent Southern 

Railway, Washington, 





Oh, G’wan Home! 

The Wobbly One—‘Offisher, did you shee 
me f—fall?”’ 

Officer—‘‘Yes.”” 

The W. O.—Had you ever sh-sheen me be- 
fore?” 

Officer—‘“‘No.”’ 

The W. 0.—‘‘Then how d—did you know 
it washz me?’’—Exchange, 
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Saturday, May 15, 1915] 


Beef Production in the South—Nat- 
ural Advantages and Surmount- 
able Obstacles—Starting the 
Business 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 
ground phosphate 
which has been 
every demand 
foods. 

The last and important ob- 
stacles to successful beef production 
in the South, the most diffi- 
cult to overcome, is the absence of 
livestock men—men who know the 
business and will it the sort of 
attention it needs. Stockmen 
born, not made. At least, they grow 
into it from childhood and do not, 
after being cotton planters until ma- 
ture manhood, suddenly become 
transformed into cattlemen by one or 
two seasons of low-priced cotton. 
The livestock business requires a high 
degree of intelligence and a large 
fund of information, and this must be 
directed by a spirit which insures 
that the livestock will not have to 
do all the “rustling” for feed, but the 
stockman will do a large part of the 
“rustling” for them. 


te rock for the cattle, 
proved to supply their 
for these mineral 


most 
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vive 
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In starting the business the follow- 
ing are essentials: Native or grade 
cows of a beefy type; a pure-bred 
bull of one of the beef breeds; pas- 
tures of ample acreage and with sufti- 
cient attention to keep down the non- 
pasture plants; the production of 
abundant cheap forage by growing 
two crops a year and insuring con- 
venience for use by the means of the 
silo, and sufficient intelligent interest 
in the work to apply to the whole in- 
dustry the best knowledge of cattle 
management, feed production and 
feeding which is employed by success- 
ful beef cattle producers everywhere. 

The man who believes the 
breed of beef cattle is the one 
will furnish the best “rustlers 
who depends on our “natural” advan- 
tages, such as “mild winters” and 
“cane” pasture, will find other activi- 
ties more to his tastes and almost 
certainly more profitable. 


‘best 
that 
and 





Rural Credit Systems of European 
Nations 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 


the extent of $440,000,000 were 
standing. 


out- 


Summary of Main Features 


N SUMMARIZING it would appear 

that in common all European cred- 
its systems include amortization, is- 
suance of debentures, and government 
aid, either in the form 
subsidies, or by close state supervis- 
ion of all rural credits activities. That 
these features are common to all Eu- 
ropean rural credits systems means of 
course that they are deemed essen- 
tial. 

That without amortization any pro- 
posed rural credits must fail 
appears too evident to admit of argu- 
ment. Permanent farm improve- 
ments almost never pay for them- 
selves the first year of their installa- 
tion, and frequently, as in the case of 
Clearing lands and draining swamps, 
Many years required. Certainly 
to ex e any purchas- 
er to repay the purchase price in any 
period than 10 years is unsafe. 
In recognition of these principles Eu- 
ropean nations long ago realized that 
without long time with 
amortization feature incorporated no 
System of rural credits on land could 
succeed. 


of loans direct, 


systems 


are 
‘pect on an averag 


less 


loans the 


The issuance of debentures is a no 
less necessary feature. Good 
lands afford excellent security, 
the average investor cannot afford, 
because of the excessive costs for 
the amount of business done, to place 
his money in small mortgages 
scattered here and there over the 
country. The rural credits agency, 
by issuing debentures against a mass 
of farm mortgages, enables 
to obtain security for large 


farm 
but 


farm 


investors 
sums and 


at the same time gives the farmer the 
vast advantage that comes from buy- 
ing credit at wholesale rates. 

Among 
Britain, 
leading 


Great 
are the 
principles 
form of direct 


European nations 
France and Russia 
exponents of the 
of state aid in the 
loans; while Germany and Denmark, 
while in the earlier days subsidizing 
a number of land credit institutions, 
have then worked to the policy of 
state supervision, rather than 
direct financial aid. Under both sys- 
tems, European farmers have been 
greatly helped; which European sys- 
tem will finally prove to be of great- 
est not only to the farmer but 
to all the people as well, is not as yet 
so certain. 


close 


service 





Pruning Wounds Need No Protection 

ARELY do experiments in agricul- 

ture disprove commonly — ac- 
cepted beliefs; but this has been the 
result from a four-year investigation 
at this Station on the effect of various 
protective materials on the wounds of 
fruit trees due to pruning. Though 
many materials were used in the test 
none was found to be of benefit; for 
in every case untreated wounds made 
as good recovery as those covered. 
In nearly all instances the supposedly 
helpful covering injured the exposed 
tissues and retarded healing; the me- 
chanical exclusion of the germs of 
plant diseases by impervious cover- 
ings and the destruction of these 
germs by preservatives and disinfec- 
tants proved without value; while 
wounds kept from drying out by 
some protective material healed no 
more rapidly than those left open to 
the air. 

Paints made from white lead, 
zinc and yellow were 
the test, as well as coal tar 
arius carbolineum, which are preser- 
vatives and disinfectants, and shellac 
which forms an impervious coating 
over the wounds. In different tests 
extending four years. these 
materials were applied, both immed- 
iately following pruning and after a 
delay of six wecks to allow some dry- 
ing of the surface, to considerable 
numbers of large and small wounds 
of youngand old apple trees pruned in 
the winter and in the spring; and the 
action of the same materials on the 
smaller wounds of winter-pruned 
peach trees was. under observation 
for three years. 
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In no case was there benefit from 
the use of the coverings. On peach 
all were harmful that it may be 
safely said no covering should ever 
be used on trees of this, or, presuma- 
bly, gf any stone fruit. The injury 
from shellac was only slight. On the 
apple the avenarius carbolineum was 
very harmful, the 
retarded healing 
stroyed some 


SO 


yellow ochre 
noticeably and de- 
tissue, the white lead 
and white zinc were less injurious 
and the shellac did little or no harm 
but no good. 

The careful, long contin- 
ued comparisons and observations in- 
unmistakably that pruning 

on peaches and other 
should never be treated 
sé “protective” covering 
rial since their use is 
harmful. On the apple 
pome fruits there can be 
treating 


paint 


series of 


dicates 
wounds stone 
with 
mate- 
decidedly 
and other 
no gain from 
small wounds at least, with 
considerable liability to harm. On 
very large wounds which heal only 
after several years or not at all, is 
possible that some protection of the 
wound may be useful by keeping out 
disease germs, but of this the experi- 
ments give no proof. F.H. HALL. 
New York Experiment Station. 
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The little boy from 
from school for a w 
ed the teacher 
attend, 

“T had an 
the little Boston boy, 

“You had what?’’ 

“I was suffering 
glands near the 
mavxiliary,”” replied 

“I do not unders 
“What w 
the mumps, 
deep disgust. 


Boston had been 
ek and when he 
sked why he had 


absent 
return- 
failed to 
attack of parotiditis,” replied 
asked his teacher. 
from a swelling of 
articulation of the 
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inferior 
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wrong with you?” 
exclaimed the Boston 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 


HATS OFF, MEN!! 
HUTT 
[s MY opinion, the only thing that is spe 
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HERE’S MRS. 


vil- 


presence of a lady is a poket 
game, Anything else without one is a failure 
For quite a while, I hay been wishins 


that some of our readers of the gentler sex 


would take a real 
Frankly, I 
partly a 

The 


envelope 


interest in 
felt that 


“my” column 


have until they do it is 
failure. 
other day there 


came to my desk an 


addressed to me, On a piece of 


yellow 
it—I 


papel 


the 


-without name signed to 


read enclosed: 
“Breathes there a 
Who never 
‘I will 
For 


with 
hath said, 
paper take, 
own and family’s sake?’ 


man 
to himself 
farming 
my 


soul so dead 


this 
both 


“If such there be, let 
And have the paper 
He'll grow each 
And (should he 


him repent 

to him sent; 

day in grace and health, 

advertise) in wealth,” 
Down at the 

bled: ‘“*With 

But the 

tribution 


bottom of the 


sincere 


sheet was scrib- 
apologies to genius. 


lady who sent this anonymous con- 


fact that I 


from no one 


had overlooked the 
handwriting. It 
Mrs. Hutt the 
believe is 


of the 


knew her was 


less than woman who I hon- 


farm 


person 


estly doing more for the 


women South than any other 


alive, 


And so—I’m happy at last! 


Mrs, 


Seen my column and come to help me out. 


Take off your hats, fellows, (mine is in 


my hand) and hear this good lady. What she 


Says is always 
if I 
little 
might 
my 


worth 
selfish I 
poem for 


while, 
were would this 
it—he 
Hutt in 


would re- 


suppress 
Poe sees 
put Mrs. 
out of a job I 


—when Mr. 
discharge me 
Once 


and 
position, 
call— 


“Absence of occupation is not 


rest, 
A. mind quite vacant 


is a mind distressed.’’ 

Come Mrs. 
Circle’ can spare 
Wwe need you. 


again, Hutt. Surely 


and 


the 
then 


“Home 


you now and—— 





ISN’T THIS TOUGH LUCK? 
7 SRE’S an old saying 
is from sun to sun but 
is never 


that 
that 


man’s work 
woman's work 
done, 

I don’t believe it. Us fellows in the Adver- 
tising Department never see Here’s 
a typical letter from G, B. of By- 
halia, Miss: 


daylight. 
Langston, 


“Some time ago I sent your valued paper, 
Advertising Department, order to run three 
months, but since I decided on account of 
inquiries, it will not be necessary to run over 
one month, So please cut it out after one 
month and send bill. Will come again goon.” 

So, you see, 
fire of 


cause 


we have to Keep up a ceaseless 


solicitation for new advertisers, be- 
old ones sell 
glad’ Mr. 
but I hate to lose 
Go ahead, Mr. 


hurry We 


our out and quit. 


I'm Langston got good results 


his’ advertising 


Langston, <All I can say is 
back, need money, like ,everybody 


else, 





THROWING MONEY AWAY 
MAN 
letter 


who evidently 
is not 


has no name (for 


to say 


his 


signed) astts us why 


Wwe refuse nt medicines for 


idvertising of pat 
livestock that many 
Simply because 
to tell what 
what ails a 


good farm papers take, 
fakes, It 
than it is 
talk 


least an 


such things are 
is harder ails.a mule 
to tell man. A 


thus gi 


man can 
and make signs, ving us at 


idea of what his trouble is. 


A poor dumb beast can only suffer, and an 
inexperienced person, not knowing what 
trouble more than apt to add to 
poor reature’s misery 
drenching th some f 
[ know of one farm 


cow for orms—drenching her with 
poor beast was 
nd lice, 

1use she 


rsught bec: was 


kept 
don't 


poor that 
her thin 


need t« 


was naturally 
Animal that are 


doped, just as people 


worms that 
well 
who are well don't 
medicine, If 


put 


your animals are sick, 
your faith in 


the 


some slick crook in 
er part of world. All he wants is 


apers that 


take 
it's wrong 


that 


Some 


sort of adv 
day they 
most of them 


rtising 
know will kick it 
out, just as kicked 
patent 


We turn down 


have 


out 


medicines for people. 


about $10,000 worth of such 
advertising every year, The others will, too, 


some day, 





GET YOUR COPY 

HE Dunham Co., of 
to me an 
Sense,” 


Berea, Ohio, has sent 
entitled 


and 


cellent booklet 
It is well illustrated 


hints on the 


“Soil 
gives some 
» etc, 
writing to the 


The 


excellent 
You can get 
folks direct 
Farmer 


prepar ition of soil 
free by 
entioning 


one 


se 


and m Progressive 


A postal card will do, 


(19) 475 


EMEMBER that 
India and Egypt will 
‘grow more food stuffs at 


the expense of Cotton 
acreage. 


| It is your opportunity, 


whilst cutting down your 
acreage, to increase your 
yields of Cotton, and, by 
the use of well-selected 
seed, grow better Cotton 
of greater value than ever 
before. Nitrate of Soda 
will enable you to do this. 


For free useful literature on Cotton 
and other crops send post card to 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT—proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for ali purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. How 
to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fading, 
chalking and ne . Valuable information free to 

o1lo: 


Low, with Sample r Cards. Write me. DO IT 
I can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Hutt has | 





é : 

COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 
or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 


you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. - Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box P F. Atlanta, Ga. 














eaper, safer, neater, more 
convenient than wood. Ship 
eggs, fruit, live chicks, etc., 
ea direct to consumer without in- 
= jury. Light weight, low car- 
pace, < charges, Saves sawing 

i a pounding n 

H& Decree 
Post Boxes 
made i jute board. Perfect cushion for eggs and other 
fragile articles. Will stand jars that often break wood. 
Fold flat for storing Many sizes for every purpose. 
FREE “How to Pack for Parcel Post.” A book of 
valuable facts for farmers and other shippers. 
HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO , 505 Water Street, Sandusky, 0. 





make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 
damage to eggs, fruit, etc., on road to market. Soon 
save cost—produce brings more—wagon lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and durable. The standard springs_¢ of 
m America since i889. 40 sizes—fitany wagon— 
i sustain load upto Stons. If not at dealer's, 
jl write us. Catalog and fistful of proof free. 





























Over 150 styles for 
every purpose—hogs 
sheep, poultry, rabbits, horses 
tle. Also lawn fence and gates 
13 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Write now for new catalog and sample to test. 


The Brown Fence & WireCo. Dept. 87 - Cleveland, Ohio 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it 


5) 
ERS 
RECS 





wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘It will meet every dem 

H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 

88 free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 


Morristowr, Tenn. 
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When the Sun “Beats Down” 
On Field and Highway 


B.V.D. 


will keep you cool and better fitted to withstand the discom- 
fort of the heat. Its loose cut ‘‘invites’’ the air to your 
pores and gives you free, easy ‘‘limb-action’’. Its wear- 
resisting fabrics are light onthe body and durable to an 
extreme. There’s no ‘“‘check to your energy’’ in B.V.D. 


Ask the nearest store to sell you B.V.D. For Safety’s Sake, 


see that it bears This Red Woven Label 


B.V.D. Coat Cut Mi 
Undershirtsand = | 
Knee Length Draw- 
ers, 50c. and up- 
wards the Garment. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.& Pat. Of. & Foreign Countrie:) 


B.V.uD. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A. 4-30- 
07) $1.00 and up- 
wards the Suit. 


Th 





Then you'll now you’ re getting real value-giving undergarments. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


| 
ROOFIN Lowest Prices Ever Offered | 
_ Prevents warping and buckling. Wail heads covered. 


ON BEST ROOFING MADE 
ff D re Patent Interlocking Device special tools or experience needed to lay this roofing. 


LIGHTNING-PROOF, LEAK-PROOF, RUST-PROOF 
j R ING Freight Prepaid LOWEST FACTORY PRICES, we sell direct to you. Save the middle-mans 








No 
profit by sending orders direct tous. Postal card will bring samples and prices. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WHA LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 


CYPRESS, OF COURSE. 
WELL, FOR WHAT? AND WHY? 


FOR 








IS THE 
BEST 





Stable floors, and for floors in the garage, cellar, poultry house, 
corn crib and root cellar, because there is always plenty of 
moisture in these places and no known wood stands up against 
moisture as does Cypress. 


Water tanks, hog troughs, water troughs, vats, swill tanks and 
tubs, and especially for the floor in the hog pen or in front of 
the hog troughs, because these uses are the most trying on the 
endurance of wood and Cypress is famous for its endurance. 


FOR 


Well and Cistern tops, spouting to carry water at the spring or 
elsewhere, culverts under the public highway or under a private 
road, because Cypress outlasts all other known woods in these 
and other like services. It truly is ‘‘the Wood Eternal.”’ 


FOR 


All you need to doin order to get Cypress lumber and shingles for use on 
the farm, is to insist that your local lumber dealer furnish it to you. If he 
does not carry it in stock regularly, he may be induced to get it by the per- 
sistent insistence of a few of you farmers. But if he sticks it out and refuses 
to provide the one lumber that is most famous for lasting, then you write 
to us and we will tell you of the nearest 
lumber yard that carries Cypress in stock. 





So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
Department 133 
Please send me the books, FREE, 
as marked in the following squares: 
New Silo book, Vol. 37. Free Plans 
Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 
Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol. 20. 
Carpentry Book, (12 plans){Vol. 36, 
Testimonial Book, Vol. 24. 


HELP YOURSELF TO THE BOOKS. 
THEY’RE FREE. SEE COUPON. 


SEND IT TO US TODAY. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs’ 


133 Hibernia Bank 
Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 


or 
133 Heard Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
(Address nearest office 
for quick service) 





RF.D.— Town 





State = 




















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


“HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SF - an SERS 


Sun of Agriculture is Just 
Rising in the South 


Everywhere there is an awakening. Old ideas, old methods 
old machinery are being discarded New areas are being 
brought under cultivation and up-to-date methods and maching 
ery are being employed. The new generation ot farmers seé 
the possibilities. They are engaging in business farming 
farming for money-making. 


The Progressive Farmer 


IS THEIR ORACLE 


This paper is taking the lead in the development of the South’s New Agriculture 
and it has the intelligent and progressive farmers for its readers. 

They constitute the money-making and the buying class. They want the best: 
They have the money to buy your goods. Among them are thousands of 
bankers, lawyers, doctors and country merchants who own and operate farms’ 
They read the Progressive Farmer to keep abreast of the times, 


The paper is edited in the South by Southerners who know how to adaptit to Southern! 
needs. Its readers have confidence in the paper and confidence in its advertiser 
They know we will not take a fake advertisement for man or beast or fowl} 
Country merchants stock upand push the lines advertised in The Progressive Farme 


Advertising, like corn, must be planted in good ground. The Progressive Farmeg 
will carry your message to appreciative people.. There’s a market in the South 
for your goods, Write and let us send you booklet to give further facts. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Standard Farm Paper of the South 


e 


Cat 


Guaranteed Circulation 170,000 a week 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. 

Western Representatives 

First National Bank Bldg. 
hicago. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 

41 Park Row 

New York. 
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Make Your Dollar Produce More in a New York City Hotel 


$2 50 PER A pleasant room with private bath, facing largé open court. 
e DAY Not one room, but one hundred of them.) 
3 00 PER An excellent room, with private bath, facing street, Southern exposure. 
° DAY Not one room, but eighty-seven of them. 
Also attractive Poom without Bath for $1.50 per day. The Restaurant prices are most moderate. 
LOCATION : 
One minute from 5 of the largest department stores. Five minutes walk from 19 principal theatres. With- 
in a block of Fifth Avenue shopping district. Every line of transportation passes the door. Fifth Ave Bus 
lines and principal surface lines. The Hudson Tubes across the street. Elevated Railroad Station across the 
street. Subway Station three minutes away. Grand Central Station within seven minutes. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station just one block away. For convenience one could ask no more. 
THE HOTEL : 
600 ROOMS 0€Everything new and mocern: A Five Million Dollar Hotel equipped to Satisfy the 
400 BATHS most exacting taste. All baggage transfered free to and from Pennsylvania Station 


THE HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York ; 
Walter Chandler, Jr., Manager Walter S. Gilscn, Vice-President 


| age DUS OY Book 


Hlere’s the big book you should have before 
you spend a cent for buzgies or harness. Illus- 
trated in colors from photographs. Saves you 
from $25 to $50. Many regular styles or I'll 
build special to your order. You can 
have any kind of upholstering, finish, etc.. 
you like. My experts buildit. You get , 


On 
Charles Leigh Taylor, President 








i 


Get My Big 








ION 

At Low Factory Prices. Direct from me to you, Nobody stepping in 
between to take a profit and add to the cost. That’s why I can give you a 
better buggy for less money than you’d pay anywhere else. ; 


30 Day Trial svt $30,000 Bond 


GUARANTEE 

2. f 

Try my bu 30 days free. 
Cceieene pag a Natl om and material good_as long as L 
you have the buggy. Send for the book today—NOW. \ 


D. T. BOHON 2953 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 
r) 





Progressive Farmer.” 


If it isn’t right send it back. 
CG VA \\ 
NSA, 
~ ~ ad 





